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THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Votoume III DECEMBER 1914 NUMBER 10 


EFFORT VS. ACCOMPLISHMENT 


FLORENCE Y. HUMPHRIES 
Palo Alto, California 


At the October meeting of the English section held in con- 
nection with the Santa Clara County, California, Institute, a dis- 
cussion arose concerning the desirability of some uniform system 
in grading. Pupils who transfer from one school to another com- 
plain with bitterness because their marks are not so high as formerly. 
Sometimes even in passing from year to year in the same school 
this discrepancy occurs; those whose papers were wont to receive 
the plaudit ‘‘A”’ bewail the injustice which ranks as only “C”’ 
what they feel to be work of the same quality. Hence arises 
trouble for both pupil and teacher; lack of harmony, of sympathy, 
of fellowship in aim prevents that esprit de corps without which 
satisfactory school work is difficult, if not impossible. The dis- 
cussion resulted in an attempt to get together in this matter. A 
committee was appointed which sent out the following questions 
to every teacher of English in the county: 


At the last meeting of the High-School English Section, a discussion arose 
relative to the present uncertain and variable methods of indicating grades; 
some uniformity at least seemed desirable, else pupils will continue to go with 
an “A” grade under one teacher to be grievously afflicted with a “‘C” under 
another. The discussion crystallized in the appointment of a committee to 
secure information with a view to establishing, if possible, some definite 
standard for the “B,” or accrediting mark. 

Since many schools require but two years of English, it was judged best 
to limit the inquiry to cover attainment at the end of the sophomore year. 
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The committee invites the earnest co-operation of every English teacher in 
Santa Clara County, since a wide and accurate knowledge of conditions as 
they are must afford the only warrant for any generalization regarding con- 
ditions as they may be. 

Will you, then, answer as fully (and as speedily) as possible, the following 
questions, making such other comments as seem to you suggestive ? 

Will you also grade the accompanying papers, as you would grade those 
of your own pupils, putting no marks on the papers, but sending grades direct 
to the committee and forwarding the papers according to the order specified ? 

The committee is anxious to have its results tabulated in time for a report 
at the April meeting. 

The consensus of opinion in the committee is that the following require- 
ments may be exacted as essential to a “‘B” grade at the end of the sophomore 
year: 


ESSENTIALS OF COMPOSITION 


. Handwriting must be neat, legible, and uniform. 
. Spelling of words in ordinary use must be correct. 
. Capitalization must conform to accepted rules. 
. Punctuation must be observed for making the language intelligible. 
5. Sentences must be grammatically correct in construction and must 
conform to the principles of clearness, unity, and variety. 
6. Paragraphs must indicate divisions of thought. 


> ®© bb H 


too mach? Sr AOS ee ES tice sce khen dee niee ee dtnes 
8. What would you add if anything ? 
9g. What would you subtract ? 
10. If changes seem advisable, will you give reason for the alteration ? 


A genuine set of papers was mailed in Round Robin fashion, 
the papers to be graded and grades forwarded to the committee 
but not marked on the manuscripts. 

Nearly all the teachers in the county sent in answers to the 
questions and all but two marked the papers. The results obtained, 
although, of course, owing to the small area covered, incapable of 
inducing very broad generalizations, yet afford certain interesting 
matters for thought. 

In the first place, all unhesitatingly agreed with the consensus 
of opinion in the committee with respect to the first four questions. 
On the fifth question, especially on the last item, “Variety in 
sentence structure,” there were slightly differing views, several 
taking the ground that variety in any broad sense was not to be 
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expected of second-year pupils; therefore two wished to omit this 
requirement, while one would substitute a definite statement of 
the degree required in ‘Unity, variety, and clearness.’”’ On the 
other hand, one would exact more, but modifies by saying: ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly if the pupils came into the high school with more adequate 
command of written English, they could be taught in two years to 
avoid certain fundamental errors. These are: dangling modifiers, 
punctuating a dependent sentence element as an independent 
sentence, and the comma fault. 

It was, however, in grading the papers that the significance of 
the investigation was revealed. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the teachers were unanimous in saying that for a B grade there 


TABLE I 
TABULATION OF GRADES 
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must be correctness in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, pen- 
manship, the first four requirements, yet several graded as B or 
even as A papers manifestly deficient in these qualities. On only 
three papers was the grading approximately uniform. These, as 
will be seen by a reference to Table I, were Nos. 1, 2, and 8, which 
were considered by all to be below recommending grade; the 
degree of failure ranged, however, from the conditioning D through 
the merely passing C required for graduation. The writer of 
paper No. 2 was estimated by one teacher as even unfit to continue 
with the class, being marked E, =failure. But what shall we say 
of a standard in considering the results of No. 3? These marks 
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range from A to D—! Who shall decide when doctors disagree! 
No. 4 shows only a little less variation, seven teachers recom- 
mending (one even marking A—), four merely passing. No. 5 
shows a fair degree of uniform rating: three C’s, two C—’s, five 
D’s, but one B (however, with a question mark), all practically 
concurring that the paper represents failure. No. 6 is happier (?): 
one B, one D, but nine C grades being given. No. 7 ranges from 
A to D! No. g shows a practical vote for recommending, with 
only two dissentient C’s. 

Now this variation may well give us pause. Hardly is it to be 
supposed that these teachers do not know the difference between 
good work and poor; that they are lacking either in judgment or 
in discrimination. Their comments, which are gravely significant, 
seem to illuminate the whole matter and reveal the true crux. 

One says: “Although I have tried to grade these papers as 
I should if they were those of my own pupils, yet I am conscious 
that if they were my pupils and if I knew the personality back of 
the paper, I should probably grade differently.”’ Another says: 
““My grades are not very high because I graded the papers on 
their intrinsic merits. In grading papers of my own pupils other 
factors enter into my judgment; if I can see in the papers of my 
pupils sufficient effort and improvement to warrant my belief 
that they will be capable of writing English of a B grade by the 
time they are through high school, I do not feel justified in with- 
holding the university recommendation. To give them only 
C’s fatally discourages them.” A third: “If I feel that a truly 
honest attempt has been made, I do not fail to give a satisfactory 
mark. I consider the habit of making a success the most important 
thing to be acquired in school; therefore J modify my requirements 
and think a long time before I brand anything a failure.”’ The 
italics are my own. 

Here, I feel, we reach a basic principle. These teachers are 
perfectly conscientious and honest in their conviction that the 
actual mark depends on elements other than technical correctness. 
Moreover, it is safe to say that nearly all teachers of English in the 
United States would probably agree with the teachers of this 
county that the standard is fair, not too much to be reasonably 
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expected, and quite possible of attainment by many. That some 
teachers are not willing to exact it of all, letting those who fail 
receive the rank of failure, connotes also their agreement with this 
attitude that excellence is not absolute, but relative, that effort 
should receive the same material reward as achievement. 

This view is so widespread and works to such definite results 
that, although not wishing to dogmatize, rather sincerely hoping 
that some other readers of the English Journal may be inspired to 
enter into the discussion, since we all seek the truth to set us free, 
I should like to present a few reflections as they occur to me in 
this connection. 

In the first place, if the coveted rank can be won by imper- 
fection, what incentive is there to further striving? With the goal 
attained, why press on? Again, does not this pay for undelivered 
goods savor somewhat of dishonesty? Will it not raise false 
expectations that may later lead to bitter disillusionment and 
distress, as the victim of a misplaced sympathy realizes that such 
is not the way of the world? And is not the way of the world 
fairer on the whole? We no longer trade with the stores that have 
a sliding scale of prices: ‘‘One price to all”’ is the only motto that 
enlists our support in the busy marts. Why not in the school- 
room? Some will say that the personal equation enters largely 
into our transactions with our pupils, that it can never be a neg- 
ligible factor. This is quite true; in any fine relation between 
teacher and taught the element of personality must modify the 
result by a gain in sympathy, understanding, kindly tolerance, 
help, and inspiration. But why should this necessitate any false 
valuation? I order a cartload of potatoes from a farmer; he 
arrives at my door without the commodity but with a pitiful tale: 
“My horse was feeble; my cart broke down; the potatoes, few 
in number because my ground was poor, because I was not well 
enough to cultivate, not rich enough to fertilize, have been spilled 
and lost.’”’ Now, being a sympathetic person, I am truly sorry; 
his distress wrings my heart. But do I pay him full price for the 
potatoes? Would it be just to pay? He tried. Our pupils try 
—some of them. Should we pay for effort or for accomplish- 
ment? No, I sympathize with him, encourage him to try again, 
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and send him away with a fresh grip on Fate, determined to 
bring me a full load of potatoes, knowing that when he delivers 
the goods I will pay him. I thereby keep his respect and inci- 
dentally my own. Shall we not be equally mindful of our 
intellectual integrity ? 

This theory of the effort being deserving of material reward is 
not confined to the department of English. Even in mathematics, 
where, if ever, we might expect an absolute standard, we find this 
same sense of relative values. I heard formerly of an algebra 
teacher who always gave credit if a pupil said he had worked a 
certain time, regardless of whether the correct answer was obtained 
or not. And a rather unusually good science teacher said to me 
once: “‘That pupil doesn’t know much about the subject, but she 
has tried so hard that I marked her C. It was a gift, so far as 
knowledge went, but I considered it a reward for perseverance.”’ 
Is this wise? Isit right? Is it truly just? 

Does it never occur to these kindly disposed teachers that the 
reward for effort is not material, but spiritual? That, indeed, 
effort is its own reward and need not be estimated solely in terms 
of tangible compensation? Effort and accomplishment equal 
just the sum of effort and accomplishment, and are always greater 
than effort alone. But the struggle, the hard work, the purposeful 
attempt, result in a no less definite gain and are beyond measure 
encouraging to the zealous youth. Why do you cheapen values 
for him by making him believe that it does not matter whether he 
is illiterate or not if only he has “‘tried so hard”? As long as, in 
spite of his striving, he remains illiterate, why not help him to 
face the hard fact? What possible good will it do him to believe 
himself better than he is? Is it not, all things considered, fairer 
to say, frankly and courageously: ‘‘My dear fellow, I know you 
have tried, and I glory in your pluck. Every effort that you make 
helps you onward toward the goal. One day, I believe, you are 
going to arrive. Keep on, man! Up and at it!” Is not this 
bracing of the spirit for the eternal struggle far more wholesome 
than the lowering of his standards? than branding as success 
what is really failure? He knows, even better than you do, that 
he does not do good work; he knows that others have really 
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achieved where he has not; in his heart, unless a long course of 
unearned marks has so cheapened his sense of honesty that he can 
no longer distinguish values, he knows that you are not fair, either 
to the others or to him. “But he will be discouraged”? Well, 
perhaps I am hard-hearted, but I confess to scant sympathy with 
the quitter. He who would give up after one failure or even two 
hundred seems to me to have little moral stamina. If a boy has 
to be cajoled into salvation, I am frequently tempted to feel that 
he is not worth saving. And if we gently but firmly refuse to pay 
for anything but delivery of the goods, he at least carries away 
from his disaster a respect for things above him, a respect that is 
an essential basis for education. 

A further justification offered by those who give high grades 
for a poor workmanship is that, as content is excellent, lack of 
form should be ignored. Now, I respectfully submit that the 
student who is clever enough to attain a real mastery over thought 
is clever enough to learn its expression, if it is worth while. But, 
manifestly, it is not worth while if he can succeed equally well 
without it. At any rate, inasmuch as we have met with signal 
failure by considering his frequent lapses from legitimate English 
composition as negligible aberrations, I must confess to a “sa- 
tiable curiosity” to see what would happen if we marked all papers 
“strictly on their merits.” I predict, as an ultimate result, quite 
a surprise for the advocates of leniency. Many a woodchuck 
(who is now supposed to be handicapped by nature) would climb 
the tree with astonishing agility. 

In all seriousness, let us ask ourselves the question: ‘Is it not 
possible that, to a much more dangerous extent than has been 
imagined, the failure of our schools to ‘make good’ is due to this 
emasculation of standard?” The little child begins the primary 
grade, eager, full of zeal, rating himself at our valuation. Without 
tracing all the steps of his educational progress, for that, as Kip- 
ling says, is another story, let us consider him when he arrives at 
the high school, too often listless, aimless, intolerable in his self- 
satisfaction. Unless we can find some spur to endeavor, he will 
remain careless, indifferent to the lure of knowlege. Will this spur 
be afforded by a variable marking system? Why do we fail to 
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recognize that the truest kindness to those who have been beg- 
gared is to restore their lost ideals, to win them to respect for 
achievement, to make something in the intellectual life worth 
while, an end only to be reached by strenuous effort? This is the 
part of a real and wise sympathy, of large and genuinely tender 
encouragement. 

If proof were needed that greater fairness and superior inspira- 
tion lie in the invariable standard, we may find it ready to our 
hand in athletics. No amount of mere effort and goodwill finds 
the boy a place on the first team; he has to succeed, to play the 
game with superior skill, to “come through.” Even when he 
ends his race exhausted, fainting as a result of strenuous effort, 
he does not win the victor’s reward unless he is first to breast the 
tape. Not the attempt, but the accomplishment, breaks the 
record and sets the measure for future achievement. The quitter, 
the whiner for sympathy, finds no favor in this athletic world of the 
absolute standard; effort is valued only as it fits a man for suc- 
cess, and in all this vigorous insistence on performance as the only 
legitimate claim to merit neither the boy nor his mates find any- 
thing unfair. 

Vitiating to the moral and intellectual atmosphere as is this 
relative valuation in any subject, in English it spells disaster— 
practical, definite, and complete. Power to use the mother- 
tongue with clearness, force, accuracy is a large factor of success 
in life, no matter what one’s field of endeavor; hence it follows 
that the illiterate enters the race with a heavy handicap. He can 
hardly hope to overcome the difficulties that beset his path unless 
we, his English teachers, have given him sufficient equipment. 
Now, since the colleges, business men, society in general, and Mr. 
Edward W. Bok in particular bear witness with united voice that 
we do not give this equipment, it behooves us to seek the cause 
and the remedy. Fundamentally, the reason for any failure, I’m 
inclined to think, lies in ourselves, not in external circumstances. 
We teachers of English, then, should look within to see whether in 
the final analysis we have not ourselves to blame for the acknowl- 
edged condition. Not that the teachers of English do not work 
with untiring zeal; that they do not burn the midnight electricity 
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to an impoverishing extent while they vainly blue-pencil the weak 
and admonish the erring; that they are not in many cases splendidly 
able with both knowledge and resource; that they do not have far 
more in numbers and classes than they can possibly teach; that 
they do not wear themselves out in the struggle: all these are 
reasons, rather than causes, and a thousand reasons do not neces- 
sarily excuse from responsibility as measured by results. If, 
however, we maintained with steadiness what we know to be at 
least a minimum standard; if we consistently refused to call black, 
white, or even gray; if we insisted on achievement as proof of 
effort, would the public have so much just reason to complain that 
those who leave us are illiterate ? 

This whole question of grades, then, becomes ethical, far- 
reaching, tremendously significant, involving, as it does, the eternal 
verities. In the strenuous theology of our forefathers good inten- 
tions were not regarded as commendable. Quite the contrary, 
in fact, since of them was laid the foundation for the abode of the 
unrighteous. Is there not deep truth in this old saying? Is not 
the path to destruction made smooth by the well-meaning but 
futile efforts accepted in lieu of the deed well done? What is 
perdition but loss of the absolute good? And is not the absolute 
good the embodiment of honor, truth, justice, with whom “is 
no variableness neither shadow of turning”’ ? 











EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH 


SAMUEL C. EARLE 
Tufts College 


Teachers often set examinations with an it-is-for-your-good-I- 
do-this air, just as parents inflict punishments; and perhaps the 
suggestion is as consoling in the one case as in the other. It may 
not be till later years, however, that the pupil discovers how little 
his antipathy for examinations exceeded his teacher’s. If correcting 
is a bore, making out an adequate test in any subject is one of the 
most serious problems of instruction. This is notably true in the 
case of English, for the teacher of English finds himself laboring 
under most of the difficulties that his fellow-teachers meet, and 
also under others, more serious still, peculiar to his subject. Those 
especially who have followed the discussions of college-entrance 
examinations have had it continually borne in upon them that, 
after all that has been said and done, there is still need of careful 
consideration of the general subject of examinations and more 
particularly of the special phases with which we English teachers 
have to deal. 

Examinations are of two sorts, the intraterm, commonly called 
*“‘tests,” and the interterm, called ‘‘finals.” Since nearly all of 
the serious difficulties arise in connection with the “finals,”’ on 
which promotion in part at least depends, we may direct our 
attention mainly to that sort. 

For a generation now, examinations have grown in disfavor. 
Some have frankly rated them as evils, possibly necessary under 
certain circumstances, but none the less evil. In the opinion of 
such, a test is a whip, which may perhaps be swung to good advan- 
tage about the heels of the lazy, but from all fear of which those who 
do their work moderately regularly and well should be freed. We 
have heard of the dreadful strain and of the broken health that 
examinations entail upon many. We are told that the determina- 
tion of grade by a final examination inevitably leads the student 
612 
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to thoughtless neglect day by day and to valueless cramming on the 
eve of the test. College-entrance examinations, above all, have 
been attacked, and the assertion is continually made that the 
whole four years’ work of the secondary school has been debased 
into a process of fitting for these, at best, artificial tests. Such 
“fitting” is certainly of questionable value for those who go to 
college; but what can be said for the perversion of educational 
opportunities for the great majority who never get beyond the 
high school ? 

To the teacher, examinations are of no service, we are told, 
except in grading his pupils. But has he not as good an oppor- 
tunity for grading, and even better, in the daily work? Is not an 
opinion formed from so much more extended acquaintance more 
trustworthy evidence than can be obtained from any single examina- 
tion? Even for entrance to college, such an opinion in the form 
of a certificate very generally does take the place of examinations, 
and serves the purpose better. So at least we are told. 

For some time, however, the opinion has been growing among 
educators that after all examinations need not be unnatural 
scourges. Life after school is continually setting (often ‘‘spring- 
ing”) tests that are more exacting than those in school; and the 
man or woman who is not prepared to meet reasonable demands 
of this sort, or who is not glad to enter any competition that 
comes as a natural test of his right to advance, is not a creditable 
product of our schools. If he has been excused from tests in 
school, he may find that he has missed an important part of his 
character training. The examinations of life are reasonable tests, 
it is true, and lead to natural, healthy, and not artificial competi- 
tion. School tests should certainly be of the same sort, and they 
should not be taken except by those who have been adequately 
trained. If some break down under examination, it may e evi- 
dence that the examinations are not of the proper sort, or that the 
school has not developed the physical and mental strength neces- 
sary for advance; it is not necessary to conclude that it is wrong 
to examine. 

No examination, not even a final, should be an occasion for 
cramming; and it would not be, provided all tests formed, as they 
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should, parts of the system of instruction. Through the experi- 
ence that life brings us we pass but once, but to learn its lessons 
we now and then need to “review.’”’ Many boys and girls (and 
grown-ups) can work faithfully day by day and yet lose the results 
of what they have learned almost as rapidly. They need to form 
the habit of frequent and systematic summing up. Every test 
should mean the gathering together of essentials; it should be 
preceded by a review and followed by the careful study of the 
results by pupil and teacher together. Such a system of culmina- 
tive reviewing is necessary, not only to ward off the danger of day 
by day forgetting, but also to assure the unification of what has 
to be learned in fragments. A final examination comes as the 
natural cap of the climax, and instead of calling for useless cram- 
ming, should give the opportunity for a general and painstaking 
review that will properly round up the subject as a systematic 
whole. 

If, then, we accept the principle that instruction is for itself and 
examination is justified only as a natural and helpful part of the 
instruction, we must admit that to permit a course of instruction 
to become a process of fitting for any set of examinations is a 
serious perversion of educational opportunities. This is as true, 
I believe, of college-entrance examinations as of any other school 
tests. The evil effects upon secondary education that have been so 
often charged to college-entrance examinations are not so much 
due to the examinations themselves (defective though they generally 
are) as to the acceptance of the idea that secondary education is 
simply a process of “‘fitting”’ for a course of study that is to follow. 
The secondary schools should be freed entirely from college domina- 
tion, for no school can do its best by its pupils till its work is shaped, 
not by what some other school will happen to require later, but by 
the past attainments, the present needs, and the future possibilities 
already germinating in the pupil. In a course so determined, 
those pupils who do not go beyond the secondary school would 
not have misdirected their efforts, and those fit and able to continue 
their schooling would have demonstrated their qualifications by 
their choice of studies and by the quality of their work. Intelli- 
gent guidance, together with freedom to change one’s course with 
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sufficient reason, would enable pupils to find themselves at least 
as surely as the necessity of early decision to fit for definite examina- 
tions. 

As aids to proper instruction, final examinations are valuable in 
at least three ways. In the first place, they help to maintain a 
high quality standard, especially when they are given, as they 
always should be, by someone other than the one who has had charge 
of the instruction. The social and athletic distractions that have 
so multiplied in the past generation affect the work of such a large 
portion of any school class that the teacher cannot set a high 
mark for the daily work. In many secondary schools the severe 
examinations still required for admission to certain colleges serve 
as the only protection against the pressure to lower the grade of 
work. 

In the second place, examinations for entrance to higher insti- 
tutions, when fairly and rigidly administered, become effective 
means in the proper guidance of the pupils. Our idea that educa- 
tion should be free to all has become a superstition here in America. 
Even school authorities themselves often insinuate to parents that 
they are depriving their children of rights guaranteed them by the 
Declaration of Independence if they are not ready to make every 
sacrifice that their children may have school opportunities equal 
to the best. But callings open to those who have not had a college 
or even a high-school education are as honorable as others, and 
as certainly offer opportunities for achievement and for service. 
Many are spoiled for work they might have done well by being 
sent to college to attempt something of which they but make a 
failure. Many enter and perhaps continue through a course 
with the fixed idea that if they may in any way “get by,” the 
diploma will be a talisman that in itself will bring them all the 
coveted prizes of our democratic society. Under ideal conditions 
no one would be deprived of educational opportunities on account 
of lack of money or previous condition of family ignorance; but 
advanced training should be held as a rare privilege that those 
only should be permitted to share who can justify their right by 
their fitness and by their unflinching ambition to make proper 
use of this funded wealth of society. Examinations should serve to 
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pick out those who would really benefit by continuing their school- 
ing from those who could spend their time otherwise more advan- 
tageously to themselves and to society. 

In the third place, entrance examinations properly distribute 
the burden between the lower and the higher institution. The 
certificating privilege gives the teacher the same sort of oppor- 
tunity to favor friends that patronage gives an office holder; if 
one is relieved from that responsibility one is freed from a certain 
amount of wasteful labor and often from very unpleasant pressure. 
On the other hand, it is the right of the higher institution to deter- 
mine in its own way whom it should admit. Certificates unsup- 
ported by other evidence notoriously fail to give trustworthy 
data; it is therefore the duty of the higher institution to require, 
in addition to the certificate, some form of adequate examination. 

There is no question but that many examinations are set that 
are unjust and consequently fail to form a natural and reliable 
test. In such cases, they not only miss their purpose but they 
may work serious wrongs. A somewhat indiscriminating recog- 
nition of these wrongs brought about the period of opposition to all 
examinations through which we have been passing. In the mean- 
time there has been a notable dropping off in the mental and moral 
stamina of our pupils; and the two developments are closely 
connected. It may not be too much to assert that the setting of 
adequate examinations is the most difficult task a teacher has to 
perform; but it is certainly one of the most important means of 
systematizing the work and of giving it its proper force as a builder 
of sturdy character. 

The proper evaluation of attainments by examination has 
seemed to be more difficult in English than in most other subjects, 
for the reason that the teacher of English is expected to train his 
pupils in a number of subjects which are really quite distinct peda- 
gogically and yet he has been in the habit of undertaking to try 
them all out by a single form of test. It seems to me that we now 
have evidence enough that satisfactory results cannot be reached 
in this way. ‘‘English’” should be carefully differentiated into 
its special subjects, in order that the proper kind of test may be 
applied to each. The complications are the most evident in the 
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case of the college-entrance examinations, so I shall limit myself 
to a consideration of them. 

In the first place, the teacher of English is expected to train 
his pupils to use their native tongue correctly and effectively as a 
tool of expression. To test this ability no special examination 
is necessary; any examination in which the English language is 
used will serve. Credit should be given on the basis of the English 
used in all of the examinations submitted. Everyone permitted 
to grade examinations in any subject ought to be able and should 
be required to pass judgment on the “English,”’ and grade should 
be determined by the consensus of opinion. Only doubtful cases 
need to be reviewed by one specially concerned with English. If 
allowance is made for the stress under which the writing is done, 
such a method of examination gives safer ground for grading 
attainment than anything written as a test in English. 

In the second place, the English teacher generally gives some 
instruction in “language,” that is to say, in grammar and kindred 
sciences. For this subject a special examination needs to be given, 
but it offers no more serious difficulties than any other science. 
There is the danger of expecting from the pupil too definite an 
adherence to the special terminology the examiner happens to use; 
but this can be avoided if it is realized that the object of the exami- 
nation is to measure the working knowledge of the pupil, in other 
words, his understanding of the facts that are necessary for an 
intelligent use of English and for the study of foreign languages. 

In the third place, English instruction generally includes some- 
thing of biography, and of the history of literature, that is, knowl- 
edge about literature and literary men and about the relations of 
literature to history and life. For this a special examination should 
be set, but it offers no problems that do not arise in making out 
examinations in history. In fact, the best work can be done in 
secondary schools by combining a broad historical study of litera- 
ture with the study of history; and, in examining, the two might well 
be combined as phases of a single subject. 

In the fourth place, there is literary composition. This is a 
most important division of the general subject, ‘‘ English,” but 
it would seem impossible to set for it any examination that would 
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give fair grounds for judgment. Literary compositions written 
beforehand and submitted, unless in such amount as would swamp 
the examiners, would be of as little worth as most ‘‘show pieces”’ 
are; and as for work produced on demand in an-examination room, 
it can have no real literary value, except in the cases of unusual 
pupils. How many teachers could produce anything under such 
circumstances that in all charity could be called “literary”? The 
only satisfactory way to give credit for attainment in this branch 
of the subject would seem to be by a carefully guarded certificate 
that would indicate the amount and quality of work done. 

In the fifth and last place, there is literary appreciation. No 
work that the teacher of English is called on to do is of greater 
importance than the development of literary appreciation, for in 
this he is penetrating to the very citadel of character. But again, 
how can the attainment be examined? Anyone can learn to quote 
critical comments, but would not we teachers ourselves feel at loss 
if we were unexpectedly required to demonstrate our power of 
appreciation in measurable terms? Once more, the only satis- 
factory means of giving credit would seem to be the certificate. 

Such a set of examinations, including careful tests of the 
applicant’s ability to use English and of his knowledge of important 
facts of language and of literature and history, and certificates as to 
the amount and quality of his reading and literary composition 
would seem to furnish fairly satisfactory means of determining 
his proficiency in the general subject. There remains to be con- 
sidered what should be the results of failure to meet these require- 
ments. 

At present those outside of school seem more ready than school 
or college authorities themselves to accept the conclusion that 
those who cannot use English with creditable accuracy have 
demonstrated that their course of instruction has been a failure. 
But a realization of the importance of this subject is growing among 
educators, and the time should not be far distant when no one will 
be admitted to college or to secondary school who cannot express 
himself adequately on any subject that he offers for examination. 

If a candidate fails in his language examination, his treatment 
might be determined by the course he is to enter. For admission 
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to a course in which language work is not continued, substitution 
of credit in some other subject might be allowed. Iflanguage 
work is to be continued, the student who fails should not be ad- 
mitted unless opportunities are offered for properly passing off 
the condition. 

If the failure is in the test of knowledge about literature, the 
student might well be excluded from any course that aims at giving 
general education, unless the condition could be made up. When 
no general courses are to be taken, substitution of units might be 
permitted. 

In the cases of both literary composition and literary apprecia- 
tion, credit given should count the determined number of points; 
but, more important than that, credit given or refused should be 
an important factor in determining what course the student should 
be permitted to enter. In all cases where the passing or failing 
to pass a subject thus determines the course a candidate may enter, 
it is, obviously, understood that the condition of entrance to a 
particular course should be determined by those who are competent 
to judge what should be considered necessary and what optional 
preparation. 

Not only in the discussions of organizations of English teachers, 
but in the better-class magazines and even in popular periodicals, 
we find more and more evidence that the American people are 
awakening to a new sense of the importance of ‘‘ English”’ as a part 
of the school work from the kindergarten to the university. In the 
present ferment there are many confused and confusing ideas; 
but everyone appreciates the need of some efficient means of 
checking off the learner’s progress, that is, of examining. It is 
evident that to be of any real value examinations must be of 
the right sort. Determining what the “right sort” is, is one of 
the best means of helping to clear the whole air, I believe, for it 
compels the examiner to decide with great care just what are the 
essential purposes of the instruction. 











THE HIGH-SCHOOL PLAY 


WALTER H. NICHOLS 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 


This is a plea for recognition of the drama in the large high 
school. By drama is here meant not the academic study of drama 
texts or play construction, nor the speaking of lines on the lighted 
stage, nor the art of make-up, costuming, scene-painting, nor any 
of the individual arts which contribute to the acted drama. Drama 
here means the art of the theater as represented in the work of the 
play producer, precisely as the work of the orchestra is represented 
in the work of the symphony conductor. 

This sort of drama study has a high educational value for the 
individuals directly engaged in the study, and its reaction is good 
on the schoo! as a whole. Nevertheless, no subject has its proper 
educational value so long as it is merely tolerated; and the drama 
is merely tolerated so long as it receives no credit and perforce 
steals time and energy from other subjects. 

The high-school architect begins the toleration in his planning; 
a sort of stage, anything but a real stage, is a necessary part of his 
auditorium. He will not consult an auditorium or theater expert, 
much less will he hold converse with a practical stage-hand. He 
is cocksure of “‘the facts that ain’t so.’’ Generations of pupils, 
teachers, and patrons rise up and curse his bones. Ultimately the 
school board pays the bill for remedying the acoustics, but the 
stage must stay in its original deformity. 

Some day a new book of humor will be published, filled exclu- 
sively with plans of stages designed for high-school consumption. 
Sériously, it is incredible that architects should draw and school 
boards gravely accept some of these monstrosities. 

When the reformed school architect arrives, he will consult 
not only experts in his own profession but the educational experts 
on the school faculty. The orchestra leader usually has something 
worth the architect’s knowing, and so has the play producer. The 
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high-school auditorium is a problem apart from that of the church 
or theater auditorium. It must be adapted to school assemblies, 
lectures, concerts, commencement exercises, and the production 
of plays from the date of Aeschylus to Galsworthy—that is, if the 
drama is to have its proper place in the high-school life. 

Among the high-school stages which it has been my grief to 
gaze upon, barely half a dozen even pretend to meet these require- 
ments, and any one of the half-dozen could as easily have been 
made perfect, in some instances at a saving in expense. Footlights, 
for instance, which shine gloriously upon the proscenium arch and 
into the eyes of the spectators in the balcony, could at less expense 
have been placed properly to light the stage. The apron, bulging 
into the auditorium like an obese alderman, would have cost less 
if placed properly at the curtain line. When an architect care- 
fully specifies plastering and tinting the concealed walls of the 
stage instead of providing back and wing space and a loft, money 
is wasted to no purpose save to irritate the stage crew and render 
forever impossible certain scenic effects, while compelling inci- 
dentally an overhead installation which is not merely inconvenient 
but dangerous. 

What perversity lies in the mind of the high-school architect 
who will deliberately make his orchestra pit so deep as practically 
to confine the boys and girls of the orchestra in a dungeon, where 
they can see nothing on the stage ? 

A special problem of the play producer in the high school is the 
rehearsal. Fifteen to thirty two-hour rehearsals are necessary, 
including, say, two in fulldress. Details of rehearsals depend upon 
the producer and the play, but one permanent factor is the chaperon 
plus the psychology of the adolescent. The chaperon is entitled 
to all possible mechanical help in the arrangement of the rooms and 
halls and stage, while the adolescent is entitled to full opportunity 
for proper visiting and fun, and no less to full opportunity for 
undisturbed study of lines and lessons during waits between stage 
appearances. 

Something akin to the old-fashioned green room will solve 
these related problems. The architect should provide such a 
room, with but one entrance directly from the stage, or preferably 
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through a short hall from the stage. On either side of this room, a 
door should lead into a hall from which in turn the dressing-rooms 
open, the boys on one side and the girls on the opposite side. If 
possible, these dressing-rooms should have high windows opening 
directly on the outside for purposes of ventilation. Nothing is 
more irritating than the stuffiness and excessive perspiration induced 
by bad air during the trying period of costuming and make-up. 
During rehearsal, certain of these rooms should be provided with 
lights and books for study purposes. Boys and girls who know 
their lines, or who have no studying to do, should be free to visit 
and have all the fun they wish in the green room under the eyes 
of the chaperon. The premium thus placed on becoming letter- 
perfect very early in the game, and on keeping all school work 
sharply to the mark, is miraculous in its effect; the call boy knows 
where to find each character without delay; entrance cues are 
picked up quickly, and the producer’s work is simplified, also, by 
the absence of the annoying buzz of conversation in the wings. 

Incidentally, but vastly important, this organization of the 
work is in itself a lesson in team work and efficiency, one of those 
by-products of drama work of the utmost educational value. 
Battles are customarily won by flank movements; and the drama 
affords more possible flank movements educationally than any 
other subject. 

It is probably too much to ask the high-school architect to take 
a step in advance of the American theater architect and install the 
modern German revolving stage, although its cost should be not 
much over that of a good automobile turntable. Only two such 
stages have been built in this country, one in the Little Theatre, 
the other in the Century Theatre, in New York, both theaters under 
the guidance of Mr. Winthrop Ames. 

But it is reasonable to ask the architect to look toward the 
future in his lighting facilities. Mr. Gordon Craig, in his delight- 
fully vague and stimulating Art of the Theatre, makes the drama 
of the future neither literature nor pictorial art, but a something 
compounded of action (movement), color, line, rhythm, and words 
—although his words are rather tolerated, and he looks forward to 
a time when they shall vanish altogether from the stage. 
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Whether or not we follow Mr. Craig all the way into Arcady, his 
production of Hamlet, January, 1912, at the Art Theatre in Moscow, 
is said to have revealed hitherto undreamed of possibilities in simple 
monotone screens, differently arranged and lighted for different 
scenes and moods of the play. Professor Reinhardt has accom- 
plished wonders along similar lines in his Berlin productions. 

In any event, out of these art tendencies and experiments new 
stage values are surely evolving, and the high-school architect 
may justly be called upon to install the best and most complete 
electrical equipment for the sake of the old art as well as the new. 
We must depend upon the switchboard in any event whether we 
regard the stage as primarily pictorial or as primarily decorative, 
or even if we regard its drift of living moving-pictures as subordinate 
to the spoken word. The stage pictures in themselves are all- 
powerful in impressing art standards upon the learning minds of 
the high school. They are, also, unquestionably the source of 
keen enjoyment. 

Even the simplicity in scenic effects of the Irish players is depend- 
ent upon the magic of the switchboard for that art which conceals 
art. Why should commercialism, not to say vice, outside the high 
school, have a better switchboard at its command than our boys 
and girls? 

When the high-school moving-picture films are better than those 
shown in the commercial theater, and when the high-school drama 
attains an excellence which breeds contempt of the tawdry exhibi- 
tions of the cheap theaters, our boys and girls will have solved those 
theatrical problems which are baffling our adult wisdom. 

Is it too much, also, to ask the high-school architect to build 
a workroom especially for the classes in drama? Ample floor space 
is about all that is essential—two classrooms made into one, with 
seats about the sides and ends. Of course, a miniature switchboard 
would be acceptable for the study of color effects. Exits and 
entrances can easily be outlined by chairs or books or by chalk 
marks on the cement floor. 

In this room could be conducted informal rehearsals, personal 
instruction in oral expression without suspicion that it is oral expres- 
sion, the informal reading of great scenes, suggestions for stage 
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grouping, the underlying principles of play construction, the 
history of the stage from the Greek to the modern proscenium arch 
stage, the dramatization of choice bits of literature. Literary 
societies and debating clubs could make use of this room. A 
larger high school might require two such rooms. One might be 
used, also, for the editorial room of the classes in journalism, the 
desks being moved aside as occasion required. The green room 
itself might be utilized. 

So much for the sins of the high-school architect: the sins of 
the faculty and the school board are of a more syngenic and 
dorsigerous character. Were the faculty clear in their own minds 
on the fundamentals of educational processes, doubtless the board 
of education would listen with respect to their recommendations. 
Were the school board guided by intelligent, definite educational 
aims, they would doubtless permit the architect to do his duty. 
Two costly high-school stages within my knowledge are inadequate 
because the board of education feared community censure should 
they permit the architect to make the stage too like a ‘ 
theater stage! 

Few communities, indeed, have a conception of what the modern 
high school has become. The much-abused term “‘people’s college”’ 
expresses an accomplished revolution. Our high schools are 
colleges in size, in variety of curriculum stuff, and are becoming 
colleges in grade in taking on the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
of instruction. 

Nevertheless, our high-school boards of education still fail of 
being boards of regents with college ideals. They seldom, or never, 
seek in the principal the timber of which college presidents are 
made—or are presumed to be made. Executive ability surely 
should be coupled with the aroma of cultural ideals in our high- 
school heads. 

Unfortunately, too, our boards of education are swamped with 
routine business, much of it pertaining to the grammar grades. 
When in rare instances a board member has time and inclination 
to give personal attention to high-school matters, the chances are 
ten to one that such attention will be spasmodic, and will concern 
itself chiefly with unimportant matters. Most frequently such a 
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board member acts only when spurred by some personal convic- 
tion or opinion. Seldom, indeed, is a community blessed with a 
single board member who remotely comprehends the school task of 
educating a democracy. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the board of education usually 
does not comprehend the elemental democracy of the art of the 
drama, or the place which the drama legitimately should have in a 
democratic educational scheme. Often, however, the board does 
comprehend the team work involved in athletics and debate, and 
it is possible to show convincingly that the team work involved in 
play production is no less valuable, that play production, indeed, 
has literary and psychological values that no other art can claim. 
Indeed, its team work reaches out into the community itself (the 
audience) for the final realization of dramatic values and human 
enjoyment, precisely as the work of the orchestra demands appre- 
ciative hearing for its full human values. 

That board member who cast a casual glance into the flies of 
the high-school stage and decided against the expenditure of fifty 
dollars to hang a border light, on the ground that it was not “‘ educa- 
tional,” is a real type. In dealing with that type, the high-school 
architect understands that the word “‘stage”’ is taboo, that “‘play”’ 
ranks with Satan and cigarettes! 

Happily, in enlightened communities, this type of school 
director is passing, but the demise is not helped by such statements 
as appeared in the English Journal for December, 1913. Think 
what might be inferred by the type school director who chanced 
to read Mr. Guild’s entertaining and stimulating article on “Sug- 
gestions for the High-School Play”: “.... We may as well 
admit that the school productions are generally regarded as pure 
recreation for all concerned—except the hard-working coach. The 
Senior play is an exhibition, where the girls may display themselves 
at their prettiest and the boys show how gallant or funny they can 
make themselves.” 

Mr. Guild does not mean this for as great a heresy as it sounds 
in the reading, for he qualifies it in the next sentence. Neverthe- 
less, this exhibition idea needs something more drastic than 
qualification; it needs eradication. 
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If the drama be no more than an exhibition, it ranks with 
prettily corrected compositions out of the “private school for 
young ladies,’’ and has no more significance than the said compo- 
sitions. A mere exhibition is bad, whether it be of furniture built 
by the manual-arts instructor, or sketches outlined and done over 
by the drawing teacher, or tricks of posture and speech from the 
dramatic coach’s box of calisthenics. 

Mr. Guild would, of course, have agreed wholly with these 
strictures. Indeed, he says in terms: ‘‘The fact that the pupil’s 
ambitions are natural and spontaneous means a fine opportunity 
for accomplishing ends not otherwise easily attained. Clear speech, 
ease of movement, and self-control are graces that may be taught 
in almost any play.” 

I am tempted to add that even this is not credit enough for 
the drama. If the drama is no more than a French training school 
to teach the proper grip on a fan, the correct glide into the drawing- 
room, and the graceful step into the limousine, it is not worth while. 
Ambitions which are ‘‘natural and spontaneous” should bring 
forth finer fruit even than these graces. 

Mr. Guild understands that perfectly. ‘‘If the drama,” he 
continues, “‘has even a little claim to literary value the lessons may 
go much deeper; and they are none the less valuable because they 
are learned—or absorbed—freely with pleasure.” 

Even with these generous qualifications of his first statement, 
Mr. Guild, in my judgment, falls short of stating the real function 
of drama as an educational means; for drama is an art in itself, as 
worthy of cultivation as the orchestra, for instance, else it has no 
proper place in the high school. Moreover, tolerating the drama as 
a Senior class play function merely, and not as an art that justifies 
itself, is the best way to degrade it into a mere exhibition. 

Drama, like any other art, is primarily interpretation. The 
“coach”? who does not understand that fundamental fact should 
return to his farm. Drilling a group of boys and girls to exhibit 
themselves is fraught with disastrous consequences; drilling the 
same group to interpret human character is what Emma Sheridan 
Fry has understandingly called the awakening of ‘‘life processes.” 

The difference is the difference between exhibition and education. 
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The educational value to the pupil taking part in the play is 
not primarily in the public performance. The public performance 
is the final gruelling test of the correctness of the educational 
processes evoked during the period of study and rehearsal. It is 
higher team work with the audience, and has its own values, personal 
and dramatic and in human enjoyment, but it is not an end in 
itself, except in the same sense that the public performance is an 
end for the symphony orchestra. What should be said of the 
symphony player who makes an exhibition of himself? The 
English Journal would not print any adequate expression on that 
subject. 

I suppose that every educational process may be taken as the 
inducing of a series of desirable states of consciousness.’ The 
sense of achievement, of personal worth and power, of creating 
something or of discovering something new to one’s self through 
the exercise of one’s individuality—these are surely among the most 
desirable states of consciousness. The teacher who teaches most 
when unconscious that she is teaching at all—the best teacher— 
is everlastingly creating such desirable states of consciousness as 
the moments slip by in her classroom. When this mental fresh 
air fails the pupil, he droops as certainly as when our patent venti- 
lating system denies him physical fresh air. 

It follows that any subject in the high school affords the live 
teacher the teaching opportunity. Teachers of English are prone 
to claim for literature peculiar potency for inspirational teaching; 
but who has not wept at the very sight of some teachers of English ? 
So, too, some drama cranks claim the earth and the fulness thereof 
for drama. 

Drama is primitive, elemental, democratic, and, for the indi- 
vidual playing a part, affords a channel for expression more humanly 
complete than any other art, for the reason that the player creates 
a dramatic personality like unto or wholly different from his own 
personality. I say “creates,” following Emma Sheridan Fry’s 
use of the word. The process is essentially creation. 

To be more specific on this little-understood point, Miss Fry, 
in her enthusiastic little book, Educational Dramatics, analyzes 


t Educational Review, May, 1914, pp. 433 ff. 
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dramatic ‘‘coaching”’ as dealing with genuine life processes. She 


conceives of each human being as possessed latently of the sum 
total of all human powers and qualities, and she names such powers 
and qualities The Humanities (with italics and CAPITALS—>. 9). 
Personality is a certain combination of these Humanities, brought 
about through heredity, environment, circumstances—all that 
makes each of us what he is. 

The educational process in dramatics consists in conscious 
readjustment of these Humanities to create a new dramatic per- 
sonality. The real personality of the creator stands apart and 
surveys the created personality, admiring or disliking, loving or 
hating understandingly, and never, under proper ‘ 
identifying the dramatic with the real personality. Under ideal 
conditions, the “coach” would select the dramatic personality 
to be created, place the real personality in a dramatic environment 
created with equal deliberation, and, through the life processes 
evoked in the reaction between the created personality and the 
created environment, enlarge and modify and educate the real 
personality. 

Under actual conditions in the large high school, the ‘‘coach”’ 
cannot always work as personally as that. A vicious boy, set 


‘coaching,”’ 


to creating an evil personality, meets himself—his customary 
combination of the Humanities—and begins hating himself effect- 
ively. Set to creating a lovable personality, he discovers new 
possible combinations of his Humanities—his better self—and 
the respect for himself thus engendered tends strongly to make 
him desire that better combination of Humanities as his perma- 
nent possession. 

Will a villain part degrade a fine-spirited boy? Yes—if the 
boy be coached simply to exhibit meanness; no—if the boy be 
set to create a monster apart from himself. For, as Augustus 
Thomas has wisely said, the stage is the only place where ideal 
human action may be made visual. The stage monster invariably 
gets what is coming to him, and no boy misses that vital point. 
Indeed, he is forced by the exigencies of his creative interpretation 
to face step by step the infallible psychological processes that 
lead to the monster’s end. 
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What might be the result if a boy played a monster’s part for 
forty weeks is aside from the question. I suppose that a minister, 
or any other professional man, takes on the look of his profession, 
and absorbs its cant phrases until we expect him to do and to say 
certain things. The actor’s profession treats its votaries in the 
same fashion. I am speaking not of acting as a profession, but of 
the boy or the girl set to the absorbing task of creating a living 
personality out of the elements inherent in his own personality— 
the discovery and the utilization of latent psychological forces 
within himself. 

This creative process is normal in all human beings. It is a 
life process of adjustment to environment. But no one of us can 
live a whole life within the limitations of our individual experiences. 
Literature, music, painting, drama—these are the human cry for 
enlarged experience. 

The play creates for the moment an artificial environment, 
no less real for being created artificially. Its reality consists in 
its representation of Nature and Nature’s laws under ideal con- 
ditions, as consists the truth in all art. Into this artificial environ- 
ment, the player thrusts his created personality. Immediately, 
the artificial vanishes in the reaction between created environment 
and created personality, for the reason that the reaction between 
any environment and any personality is a real life process. 

This experimental laboratory dealing with life processes con- 
stitutes an interpretation of a phase of life itself, more vivid than 
interpretation through any less living art, more illuminating than 
daily life itself. All art, as dear Robert Louis Stevenson tells us, 
is a simplification of life—a simplification necessary for most of our 
dull hearts if we are to see life whole and steadily and beautifully. 

Just because the art of the drama, in common with all art, is 
this process of simplification, a drama of serious purpose is more 
easily played by intelligent high-school pupils than a farce. The 
highly artificial character of farce tends to create unreal environ- 
ment and unreal dramatic personalities. The great things of life 
are readily understood by high-school pupils, and the ideals that 
are the life-blood of the worthwhile play of serious purpose are 
of the essence of adolescence itself. 
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These primary considerations of the educational value of the 
drama are familiar enough to those who have handled the fascinating 
processes of play production in the high school. In the Children’s 
Theatre, in New York, Miss Fry has abundantly demonstrated the 
correctness of her analyses of dramatic processes. This meager 
outline is unfair to her work and to the discussion in hand. In 
her activities as Director of the Educational Players and of the 
Educational Dramatic League, Miss Fry is delving deeper into the 
educational forces of the drama, and we are promised a full-fledged 
textbook from her pen in the near future. 

Even in the Senior class play, working against the school archi- 
tect and his masters, the school authorities, who of us has not been 
vaguely aware of the tremendous forces of personality with which 
we have dealt? Who has not witnessed with wonder and awe the 
sudden coming to himself of an awkward boy or a gawky girl, 
awakened as by magic to a sense of personal power, of command 
over unsuspected powers and qualities ? 

Taking the drama merely at the evaluation stamped upon it 
by Mr. Guild’s quoted words, as dealing with ambitions which 
are natural and spontaneous, we have beyond question an educa- 
tional force of vital consequence. Adequate understanding of the 
educational value of the drama must win for it ultimately a dignified 
place in the curriculum of our high schools. 
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LOST MOTION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
I. LITERATURE 





HELEN R. LANG 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Wherever a teacher turns his attention, whether to the pro- 
fessional world, the business world, or the world at large, his ears 
are assailed by charges, uttered “‘to one clear harp in divers tones,” 
that our schools are failures. Each one who brings the indictment 
brings it on his own ground. High-school teachers condemn the 
grades because the children entering the secondary schools fail to 
satisfy certain requirements that their new teachers consider 
essential. College instructors censure the high schools because 
college Freshmen are deficient in certain other essentials or per- 
haps in the same ones. The complaints of business men are so 
loud as to amount to a clamor because, forsooth, a boy cannot step 
out of school into an office and immediately be an accomplished 
letter-writer in a business of which he does not know the simplest 
details. The world at large, in the words of Mr. Edward W. Bok, 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, judging in an unscientific 
manner according to its own arbitrary and unreflecting standards, 
flatly asserts that our schools do not ‘‘ make good.”’ 

When one considers the varied attacks upon them and the 
complex and diverse requirements made of them by a public 
that is far from united, he is surprised that the schools “make” 
as ‘‘good”’ as they do. (Query: Does the rule for the split in- 
finitive govern the expression ‘‘make good’’?) Literary clubs; 
men’s clubs (I heard a prominent clubman say not long since 
that the schools are responsible for most of the evils of society, 
including extravagance in dress, extreme fashions, and bad man- 
ners!); temperance societies; advocates of vocational training; 
business men—all of these and many more use what powers they 
possess to wrench the schools from their moorings, and drag them in 
numberless different directions, most of them mutually exclusive. 
631 
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Being human institutions, our schools are undeniably imperfect. 
The mere fact, however, that they are as stable as they are is 
proof positive that, after all, the world recognizes the essential 
good in the principles on which they are based, and is willing to 
leave them to the tender mercies of the experts who, with a single- 
mindedness rarely equaled in other occupations, are devoting their 
lives to a scientific and philosophic study of the situation of which 
they are in charge. 

Now, here is our first instance of lost motion; that is, the 
failure of a given piece of machinery, because of a maladjustment 
of some part of the machine, to produce results commensurate with 
the energy employed. If all the mutually antagonistic forces 
which are at present engaged in attacking the schools would unite 
their energy and reinforce the schools from within instead of tearing 
them to pieces from without; if they would ask, not, “‘Is this boy, 
without special instruction, able to do this special piece of work 
now exactly as I should like to have it done ?”’ but, ‘‘ Has this boy 
power to become such an employee as I should like to have?” 
school systems would soon begin to concentrate on essentials, to 
the everlasting benefit of society. 

But it is not my intention to discuss the school system as a 
whole. My chief concern at present is the teaching of English 
in high schools, and the failure of teachers of English as a body to 
achieve results that are in an” way commensurate with the effort 
put forth. Let me not be understood as saying that the English 
department alone suffers from lost motion. Unfortunately for all 
concerned, energy is wasted everywhere, and always it is the pupil, 
and through him the world, that pays the penalty. However, the 
fact that other departments too suffer from this weakness in no 
way excuses us for the faults we have first to see and then to 
correct. 

Before going farther in this discussion I wish to pay tribute to 
the earnestness and devotion which characterize my colleagues 
almost without exception. In an absurd story that I read in a 
doctor’s waiting-room last spring, someone said of a dying man 
who talked too freely in the intervals between attacks of fever, 
“He said things which no man should have allowed to pass his 
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lips. He was suffering from paralysis—paralysis of the reserve.”’ 
Now, teachers, too, suffer from paralysis—paralysis of the con- 
science, a paralysis which takes the form, not of inactivity, but of 
over-activity, the victim being unable to control himself even for 
his own good, in the performance of what he conceives to be his 
duty. For this reason, even while impeaching the judgment of 
friends who may recognize themselves in these pages, I wish to 
bear witness to their singleness of purpose and their devotion to 
their work. 

The fact remains, however, as every teacher of English will 
admit, that we suffer from lost motion throughout the course. The 
cause of the leakage cannot lie with the pupils, who are the more or 
less plastic, and always the heipless, material on which we work; 
and since the only other factor that enters into the situation is the 
teacher, working, it must always be remembered, under the direction 
of “the man higher up,”’ we cannot deny that the fault lies at the 
teacher’s door, no matter how good his intentions are or how 
high his motives. 

So far my indictment has been entirely general. Let us look at 
the two great phases of our work, literature and composition, at 
close range, and examine them separately. First, then, literature: 

According to the statement which heads the “ College-Entrance 
Requirements” recently sent out, our great object in teaching 
literature is to give our pupils “ability to read with accuracy, 
intelligence, and appreciation,”’ the means at our command being 
the acknowledged masterpieces of the world. To accomplish 
our purpose we put into the hands of adolescent children such 
writings as we judge are best adapted to produce the desired result. 
In this we are guided largely by the “College-Entrance Require- 
ments” mentioned above, these forming the basis upon which all 
high-school courses in literature are more or less conformably 
arranged. It has always seemed to me, as I have read the lists 
sent out from time to time, that the chief concern in making them 
has been, not how much power an applicant has to attack a given 
piece of good writing or what principles govern his decision on 
selected points, but how much prescribed ground he has covered 
and what he has been taught to think about certain conventional 
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matters. More explicitly, I charge that we have been too bookish, 
even priggish, if you please, in our choice of the masterpieces we 
have put into the hands of our pupils. Like the textbooks on 
literature from which we teach, we have been too literary, too con- 
ventional, imposing on our classes, irrespective of their powers or 
tastes, the study of books which we wish them to know, and forcing 
them to travel up and down stony, precipitous mountain paths 
instead of allowing them to march freely and steadily forward on 
the gradually rising plains. 

Do not understand me to be asking that all difficulties be 
removed from their paths. Such a procedure would be unsound 
pedagogically, in that it would remove from growing boys and 
girls the proper opportunity for mental and moral growth. More- 
over, it would give them no real pleasure, for normal boys and 
girls are happiest in the face of difficulties which are not insuperable. 
Instead of clearing their paths for them, give them difficulties 
and plenty of them, but difficulties of the right sort. It is as 
necessary that our pupils be given a careful mental diet as that 
a year-old child be given the proper kind of food. We protest 
in no mild terms when we hear of a teething child being fed on 
corned-beef and cabbage, but our sins in the classroom are no 
less great. 

For example, we require high-school boys and girls to read 
Milton. Now, Milton was an aristocrat and a scholar as well as 
a genius, and his appeal was never to the hoi polloi. His language 
was scholarly in the extreme, so scholarly that boys of sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen, boys from hither and yon, sons not only 
of cultivated people, but also of saloonkeepers, of day laborers, of 
foreigners who speak no English in their homes, must first master 
the words themselves, as words. Next, his poetry abounds in 
classical allusions so numerous that again the immature students 
with deplorably deficient preparation must overcome the mere 
language difficulty. And last, his thought is so subtle or so removed 
from average human experience that even many adults are unable 
to follow him. In proof of this, notice the passage from Lycidas, 
by no means exceptionally compact, that Ruskin feels justified in 
explaining at great length. I know of one school where pupils are 
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frankly told merely to read over a lesson in Milton and get what 
they can, the teacher the next day reading and elucidating. 

It is undeniable that these students get something out of 
Milton, and that some pupils whose teachers are Milton enthusiasts 
getagreatdeal. Butthatisnot enough. The question is whether, 
in view of the time and effort involved, they have gained the great- 
est amount of power possible. The best the teacher can do for his 
pupils is done in the class hour. How much of the time in a precious 
recitation period should be spent in overcoming the mere mechanics 
of language so that interpretation and appreciation may begin? 
And how much may we employ in telling pupils what we want them 
to think for themselves, however crudely? They have a right to 
demand of us matter that comes reasonably within the scope of 
their comprehension, both in form and in substance; matter that 
enables them to feel an increasing power pleasurably to compre- 
hend what they are studying, with a decreasing need of help from 
without. If we give them food that is so strong for them as to 
prevent proper assimilation or create distaste, are we doing any- 
thing, or, at least, the right thing, to accomplish our avowed pur- 
pose in teaching literature? Are we not setting wheels in motion 
without moving the machinery? And if the machinery does move, 
does it move enough ? 

I have cited Milton as an example of an author the study of 
whose work is too difficult for most or even many classes, if the best 
results, measured in terms of the pupils’ growth, are to be attained. 
Now I wish to cite Pope for a wholly different purpose, though 
again as a mere representative of a class. Of all the authors 
studied in high school I know of none with whom the children have 
less in common than with Pope. His artificiality, his common- 
place smugness, his conventional moralizing, his excessive polish 
which yet does not blind even the unenlightened reader to the 
defects which lie below the surface—all of these qualities are 
quickly, if indefinitely, felt by pupils who are properly in their most 
idealistic stage of development and who have studied sincere 
writers animated by high purposes. It is in vain that we point 
out that Pope was the product of an artificial age. In the midst of 
a recent lesson on The Rape of the Lock, a boy asked his unsuspecting 
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teacher to name another poet who lived in the same age. The 
only one whose name occurred to her at the moment was Gray. 

“The one that wrote the Elegy?”’ 

“Te. 

“Then why didn’t they write alike? Gray makes you think of 
beautiful things, and Pope makes you think of—Pope.” 

Are our efforts to teach Pope worth while? Do we want our 
pupils to like him or to be animated by his spirit? Think of the 
time consumed in creating an atmosphere which when it is created 
has nothing admirable about it. You don’t want your pupils to 
sympathize with the men of that day, but even if you did, you 
couldn’t make those who are most worth while do it. Today the 
tendency is wholly in the opposite direction. First and foremost, 
it is sincere, whether you call it scientific or altruistic. All of the 
better schools place great stress on civics. Can a boy be imbued 
with wholesome civic ideas and ideals and not feel impatient— 
immoderately, unjustly so, if you will, but still impatient—at 
insistence on Pope, as the boy did who said, “‘ What difference does 
it make to me what a man like Pope thought ?” 

Frankly, couldn’t the time you yourself used to study Pope in 
high school have been more profitably employed? What real 
power does a boy gain from a study in which he has to overcome 
so much inertia? The teacher in his enthusiasm over The Rape 
of the Lock forgets that he did not acquire his ardor and apprecia- 
tion while he was in high school wrestling with stilted style, anti- 
quated diction, and rationalistic classicism, but is facing his class 
with an exuberance of enjoyment which is the outgrowth of matu- 
rity and toleration combined, and the result of a knowledge of what 
real heroics and genuine satire are. He is rather glad that Pope 
was fond of exploiting himself and his wit; poor Pope! who had so 
little else to make life worth living; but the young student is 
repelled by what delights his teacher, and simply marks time at 
this point in his course. 

The whole matter so far resolves itself into this, then: We 
shall some day, before long, be compelled to revise the list of 
classics which we teach in high school, relegating much of what 
we now include to the college, where students are mature enough 
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to appreciate the history of literature and to comprehend at least 
the elements of aesthetics, or allowing it to take its chances in the 
world entirely outside the school. It is better to allow pupils to 
remain in ignorance of the work of some authors than to teach it 
to the wrong persons or at the wrong time and so arouse a dislike, 
not only for it, but for much of the other material that the schools 
laud. It is first of all necessary that we teach literature that is 
comprehensible to the immature student in both substance and 
spirit. The work should be made increasingly difficult, of course; 
and the student should be led gradually to look through the form 
to the contents, just as we learn to neglect the grinding of even 
the best Victor machine as we listen to Louise Homer and Richard 
Martin sing the Miseréré. That once accomplished, and not before, 
we can give him anything, for the external form can then no 
longer obscure his vision. It is scarcely necessary to say that until 
that is accomplished no teacher should rest satisfied, for naturally 
that is the goal toward which we are all working. 

Supposing, however, that the choice of masterpieces is beyond 
reproach, and that at any stage in the course the one composition 
studied at the moment is exactly suited to the needs of the class. 
Perfection has not yet been attained, for the teacher, with his views 
as to the relative importance of what is to be emphasized, to say 
nothing of his manner of presenting his material, still intervenes 
between the pupil and the book. He may stand at one end of the 
line and represent those who, placing a book in the hands of the 
pupils, allow them to find in it what they can and what they like; 
or he may stand at the other and represent those who with absolute 
rigidity insist that the class shall see what they can see and like 
what they like. In either case, the students are defrauded. They 
may be getting something, even if it is the negative value of absorb- 
ing no evil, but they are not getting what they are by right entitled 
to—the power to enjoy, the power to appreciate, the power to 
attack new and more difficult matter with increased independence. 
I challenge the statement that the pupils are absorbing no evil. 
What is evil? Is it only the salacious and the criminal? Harm is 
coming to a boy just as surely if he is acquiring a distaste for the 
very influences that should minister to his mental and spiritual good, 
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as if he were studying books that create and foster wrong tendencies; 
and though the harm done in the one case is less tangible than in 
the other, it is none the less real. 

Let us look for a moment at the teacher who over-emphasizes 
detail. Do you know the one who will not allow his pupils to pass 
over one word they cannot define? I knew one man who arraigned 
an entire school system because a class was unable to define welkin, 
and another who made scathing remarks when a class had failed 
to look up Tophet. Granted, those words should have been studied, 
but, query, did either of those men look within, as every teacher 
should when a class fails as a whole, to see wherein he himself 
had failed to do the right thing? If the passages for the day 
depended for their proper interpretation on the meaning of welkin 
and Tophet, I charge that those two gentlemen, both personal 
friends of mine, failed to make a proper assignment. It is not 
necessary to tell an advanced class (the ‘‘sinners”’ in both these 
cases were Seniors) to look up specific words, but it is necessary 
to present the problems to be solved in such a way that the use of a 
dictionary is inevitable. We sometimes forget that young people, 
with their imperfect methods of study and the large amount of 
knowledge they have to acquire for a single recitation, can scarcely 
be prepared to meet us at all points, especially if our assignments 
have been vague or have taken the absurd form of pages or titles of 
poems. 

It is interesting to speculate on the success of the ‘‘every-word- 
or-flunk”’ contingent in teaching Ivanhoe to second-year high-school 
pupils. Scott, for all his vividness, is at times ineffably stupid 
and scholastic, especially from the point of view of children, and 
besides he uses of necessity the language and general style of edu- 
cated adults of his period. Many pupils come through the struggle 
to define every word he says and visualize every one of his pictures 
without any notion of the story as a story, or if they have any such 
notion, they get it in spite of the efforts made instead of because 
of them. Such students may justly call us to account in later years 
for wanton waste of golden opportunities. 

As defective as the work that has just been considered is that of 
the teachers who weakly give children what they want to study, 
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or, having selected a book for them, allow them to find what they 
can in it. Little children, as a rule, prefer sweets and pastries to 
wholesome food, but no sane parent allows his children to regulate 
their own diet. Fancy the world if all in charge of children did so! 
Now, we can see the results of diet that has been ill regulated 
through a period of years, in pasty-faced, anemic, undersized 
adults, and because we can see, we take heed, as is manifested by 
the activities looking toward the conservation of health, the pro- 
longation of life, and the elimination of disease. In this we are 
blessed indeed. But what are we to say of the unseen and therefore 
unheeded results of an unregulated mental and spiritual diet which 
is set before helpless students? It is the business of the teacher to 
teach, making such wise provision in the assignment and giving 
such wise guidance in the recitation that each day will find his 
pupils farther along than ever before, even though no member of 
the class is conscious of the teacher’s leadership. Such direction 
of the activities of a class can be neither irksome nor deadening, but 
on the contrary is conducive to vivid interest, ardent study, and 
sound mental growth. 

The way is none too easy or too short. The perfect teacher 
who avoids both Scylla and Charybdis is still to come. When he 
does come, even he will not see the end of the journey nor reap the 
harvest, which he, like all of us, must believe to be rich if he is to 
undertake his task at all. As for the rest of us, we can only say 
in the words of Rabbi Ben Ezra, 

All that I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 

Right here it is necessary to sound a note of warning. Mere 
brightness and spontaneity should never be mistaken for evidence 
of thought. Everyone can call to mind recitations which it would 
be hard to equal for sparkle and animation, but it must be remem- 
bered that tin is brighter than gold and that the English sparrow is 
only too active and loquacious. Are the pupils in a class endeavor- 
ing to settle some point vital to the understanding of the master- 
pieces under discussion, or are they only catching at straws and 
flying off at tangents, being more concerned for a chance to “‘scrap”’ 
or to get credit for a recitation than to dig for a truth? Between 
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these two possibilities there is all the difference between the vitality 
that expends itself in the bearing of worthy fruit and the rank 
growth that produces nothing but showy leaves. 

A class in which the teacher declaims during the entire hour, 
occasionally interrupting himself to ask a question to be answered 
in concert, is not being properly taught even when the pupils 
earnestly shout the expected answer. The teacher should not 
deceive himself even when this response is accompanied by a 
stiffening of the muscles and a flash of the eye. Too often these 
manifestations are merely a reflection of the expressions of the 
teacher’s own interest and earnestness. Under such instruction 
children are being taught what the teacher wishes them to believe 
on given points, and are only very rarely being led to form inde- 
pendent opinions or see relations for themselves. Frequently the 
habit is being formed in them of talking vapidly and superficially in 
glittering generalities on subjects of which they have no real 
knowledge. The time that has been wasted for these children 
can never be made up to them. 

The next cause of lost motion of which I wish to speak, drama- 
tization, I approach with diffidence and yet with conviction. It 
is probably inevitable that schools should pass through some sort 
of obsession or other from time to time. Some teachers who can 
scarcely yet be called ancient of days have survived the era of 
correlation and co-ordination, of Herbartianism, of child-study, 
and what not. No one will wish to deny that each of these mani- 
festations had a real value of its own, a value which entitled it to 
serious consideration and wise assimilation. Only when each one 
was pursued to such extremes that it blinded our eyes and warped 
our judgment did it carry us into absurdities, and from being an 
element of strength become a source of weakness. Just now we are 
going through another such epoch, that of dramatization. Whether 
the crest of the wave be past or not I have no means of knowing, 
but if not, then speed the day! 

Have any of the readers of a recent number of the English 
Journal forgotten the satire, none too caustic, in which a boy for 
his sins was required to dramatize “‘I wandered lonely as a cloud” ? 
This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the value of drama- 
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tization in schools. It is generally conceded that its value is posi- 
tive, always provided that the desire to “act out” parts is kept 
within due bounds. But some of us lose our balance and dramatize 
everything from Aesop’s Fables and The Idylls of the King to 
problems in arithmetic and the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States of America. The fault, it will be seen, lies not in 
dramatizing, but in dramatizing without discrimination, so that 
in the end we have nothing that stands out clearly and unmis- 
takably in the form of a positive good, but only a hybrid, that may 
be anything or nothing. The great danger here is that everything 
will be turned into play, as it is in the kindergarten run to seed. 

The interest in a lesson lies in the subject-matter itself, if the 
lesson be properly taught, and needs no props from without. The 
end of an English lesson, like the end of a history or an arithmetic 
lesson, should never be obscured by extraneous expression. Can 
anyone show an adequate gain for a class of children who have 
spent time in preparing and presenting a ‘‘dramatized”’ problem 
which elicits from the audience such comments as, ‘‘ James, how 
do you pronounce j-u-s-t ?” or, ‘‘Charles, why didn’t you look at 
James when you spoke to him?” Not a word, it will be observed, 
on either the problem as a problem or on the sequence of events 
and the naturalness of the presentation. What is the aim of the 
teacher in such a case? Is it to develop the thinking powers of the 
children, or to help them to express their thoughts in clear, straight- 
forward English, or to teach them elementary principles of con- 
structing and presenting something that may fairly be called a play ? 
If it is any one of these aims, valuable time has been woefully 
wasted, for each of them could have been better satisfied by a 
simple lesson driving straight to the point. Such a lesson will 
have the added value, if properly presented, of furnishing an 
interest and a legitimate enjoyment incomparably beyond that of 
the other because of qualities inherent in the subject itself. Once 
more, the fault lies with the teacher, who has wasted the time of 
his pupils and defeated his own purposes because he has had no 
definite aim. 

This source of weakness is by no means confined to dramatiza- 
tion, for after all is said and done it lies at the basis of most of our 
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mistakes in teaching literature. If the end to be achieved is vague 
in the teacher’s mind, the discussion wanders now here, now there, 
never reaching any goal, though the teacher be honest and the 
class responsive and eager. Not all talk is profitable. 

Of the many other causes of lost motion in the teaching of 
literature I shall discuss only one more and this one because here 
we are almost all sinners alike and so are open to reproach from 
our pupils when their eyes, which are now holden, are finally 
opened to the truth. How many cannot remember the shock they 
felt when they learned that Washington swore and that Longfellow 
was not the greatest poet that ever lived? Are we different 
from our predecessors, whom we pride ourselves on surpassing, 
or do we still teach all literature as if it were all equally great, 
and as if all this great literature should appeal to everyone in the 
same way and in the same degree? We should save time for our 
pupils and increase their power to judge independently if we 
were perfectly honest and straightforward with them. The Last 
of the Mohicans is not as great a book as Silas Marner; and the 
boy who cares most for Treasure Island is likely not to care for 
Cranford at all. If a child’s prejudices are met fairly and he is 
frankly told that great critics often differ as to the value of a given 
author’s work, it is possible to save him from contempt for a 
writer or, from what is worse still, a distrust of his own judgment, 
a state of mind from which he may never recover in literary matters. 
It is true that a high-school boy’s judgment is immature, but it is 
just as immature when he likes a piece of work as when he dislikes it. 
A teacher must respect a pupil’s prejudices whatever form they 
take, just as he does those of a friend, though that friend’s judg- 
ment differ from his own never so widely. Indeed, he must 
treat them with more consideration, for the boy, because his ideas 
are indefinite and wavering, is the more easily injured. We must 
be thankful when a boy will express himself at all, for when he does, 
he all unknowing bares to us the secret places which every right 
instinct bids him to guard from impious eyes, and thus gives the 
opening by means of which we may the sooner help him to come 
into his own. At such times we are unquestionably standing on 


holy ground. If we meet the issue delicately and wisely, growth 
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beyond our dreams may result; but if we are harsh, unsympathetic, 
or uncompromising, the learner may withdraw into himself, to be 
roused again only with the greatest difficulty, if indeed he is ever 
roused at all. 

Having reached this point, I hear a swelling chorus of voices 
demanding that, after having so glibly shown the evidences of 
weakness in the machine, I now find the source of the trouble and 
correct it. Indeed, long before I wrote a word I was uncomfortably 
conscious of the connection between stones and glass houses. But 
somehow the word would be said. There is probably no better 
way to learn to utilize all the opportunity that work in the class- 
room Offers one, than to form the habit of constant self-examination, 
not the destructive, introspective sort that benumbs the faculties 
and so renders all effort futile, but the constructive, objective kind 
that enables one to see himself wholly outside of self in relation to 
his pupils. This self-examination may well take the form of some 
such questions as follow: 

1. Have my pupils gained in power to read ? 

2. Have they gained in power to enter into the spirit of an author? 

3. Have they gained in power to distinguish between what they personally 
like and what is true? 

4. Have they gained in power to judge independently and dispassionately ? 

5. Are they able to do all this without the inspiration of my influence 
and personality ? 

It is on the answers that each teacher can give to such questions 
as these that his work stands or falls, and manifestly no mere out- 
sider could possibly be so severe in his judgment of work done in 
the classroom as the conscientious teacher himself. 











ENTRANCE LITERATURE AND THE ANCIENT 
CLASSICS 
MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 
Wellesley College 

This paper is not concerned with the general question of the 
study of the classics, but with one special aspect of the matter— 
the relation of such study to entrance English. The outcry against 
Greek and Latin has, of course, resulted in a neglect of those lan- 
guages, and, what is worse still, in a feeling of indifference toward 
the great influence these ancient civilizations have exerted upon 
English literature. The political and social history of Greece and 
Rome, their religion, philosophy, literature, and plastic art, have 
hitherto been diligently studied by thoughtful citizens, in Europe 
and in America, with results profoundly formative. Now, in our 
country, arises a great protest against this “glorification of the 
past.” Parents and teachers say, “Let us have studies which 
are practical and modern; studies that result in efficiency. Let 
America be free and independent, unshackled by allegiance to dead 
languages and dead authors.” It is in response to pleas such as 
these that the interests and achievements of the present day are 
being magnified disproportionately. 

Can we afford to do this? Can we ignore the past in its rela- 
tion to literature and other arts? Surely no one can read English 
masterpieces intelligently unless he has some knowledge of the 
classical traditions which have been an inheritance for centuries. 
Even those who scorn the pastists will admit that clarity of idea 
is always a prerequisite of intellectual efficiency. How can our 
young people have a real understanding and appreciation of Eng- 
lish literature if they are not taught to recognize and identify those 
classical influences? No clamoring for ‘‘practical’”’ subjects can 
take away from English and American literature those inherent 
traits which are derived from the classics and are imperishably 
rooted. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, 
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Pope, Addison, Johnson, Burke, Gray, Goldsmith, Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Tennyson, Arnold, Browning, Mrs. Browning, Macaulay, 
and dozens of other authors have drawn themes and plots, as well 
as indefinable inspiration in matters of spirit and style, from the 
classics. 

It is not a fatuous admiration for the classics that should be 
taught to our young people, but, rather, a temperate, appreciative 
recognition of the fact that these dead-and-gone peoples have 
exerted a great influence upon English literature, helping to form 
and develop English ideals of art and of conduct. Circumstances 
in America have combined to make our problem rather difficult. 
It seems to the American boy a preposterous thing that he, the 
child of freedom and material prosperity, should be forced to study 
the history and art of the ancestors of ditch-diggers, shoe-blacks, 
and confectioners, and it needs very determined efforts to make 
him realize how, in the revolutions of human destiny, nations of 
supreme importance have fallen into tragic decline. The hesi- 
tating instinct of unimaginative youth must be made to dwell upon 
the greatness of the art and the literature of the past, so that a 
whole new world full of beauty and of high ideals can be revealed 
to them. To train the taste, to kindle the imagination, to develop 
the appreciation of human history, there is nothing more “prac- 
tical’’ than the study of the ancient classics, for there it is possible 
to get a just perspective. 

In connection with entrance English there are three aspects of 
the classical to be emphasized. First and most obvious is the 
matter of classical allusions which appear so frequently in the 
works by English authors, less frequently in American writers. 
No student can read English literature without meeting these 
allusions repeatedly, so it is a necessary conclusion that students 
should be made to memorize the most important of them. The 
teachers of English literature will agree that there are many strange 
gaps in the information possessed by those who enter college. 
Recently, in a course in Chaucer, I tested some students, who were 
reading the Book of the Duchess, by asking them to write down in 
a few words what they knew about Orpheus, Penelope, Pan, Jason, 
Cassandra, and Lavinia. Almost every paper betrayed ignorance. 
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Orpheus was called ‘‘the god of sleep,” “‘the god of flowers,” ‘‘the 
god of music”; Penelope was ‘“‘the queen of the lower world,” 
“‘one of the muses”; Pan was “‘a fairy,” ‘‘a wood-nymph”’; Jason 
was ‘‘a seven-headed monster’’; Cassandra was ‘‘a goddess.” In 
one section of thirty-one students not a girl remembered who 
Lavinia was. Such instances could easily be multiplied. 

Do preparatory schools train boys and girls to appreciate, first 
of all, the ““human interest’’ in these old myths and tales, to feel 
enthusiasm for old, far-off things? Orpheus, for instance, is men- 
tioned in L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, and The Merchant of 
Venice, yet what does the average student make out of these refer- 
ences? ‘‘Orpheus was the god of flowers.” It is easy to see how 
“‘heaped Elysian flowers”’ have been transferred. ‘‘Orpheus was 
the god of music.”” Here the student reveals the fact that no 
emphasis has been placed upon the mortal nature of Orpheus, who 
despite his high and gracious powers of music was subject to the 
will of the deity, and was forced to relinquish his Eurydice at 
the mandate of a god. The everlasting question of the subjection 
of human wills to the divine is not beyond the comprehension of 
high-school pupils. Furthermore, the lonely grief of Orpheus has 
echoed in the ears of Greek, Latin, Italian, and English poets. 
Ought not our young folk to know something of the survivals of 
this story? Is there not time enough for them to read in transla- 
tion Ovid’s version and then Mr. Hunt’s rendering of the Middle- 
English poem where out of sheer pity the romancer retold the tale 
with a happy ending? Photographs of the grave-relief of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, in Naples, are easily accessible and would give a 
new sense of the story’s beauty. 

Jason may seem a seven-headed monster to those who toil over 
The Merchant of Venice, yet even Bassanio did not think so harshly 
of his rivals when he called them ‘‘many Jasons.”’ The average 
student fails to appreciate the significance of this allusion, and has 
ilttle feeling for the romantic sailing of the “Argo,” the quest of 
the Golden Fleece, the winning of the sorceress, and the other excit- 
ing details of the life of that adventurer, Jason. Parallels between 
ancient mythology and modern life may easily be suggested to give 
the boy or the girl an impulse toward vitalizing antique story. 
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What explorer matches Odysseus, what aviator antedates Daedalus ? 
Classical mythology is not lacking in sprightly incident, nor in 
character portrayal, nor in any of the devices of the best sellers of 
today; and to some readers the vitality of the old stories is far 
greater than that of our popular fiction. The Jliad, the Odyssey, 
the Aeneid, parts of the Metamorphoses, Prometheus Bound, Antig- 
one, Electra compare favorably with the stories in the magazines 
which our young people read. Be it art or ideals or even behavior 
that is to be considered, the old books keep their supremacy, intro- 
ducing us to a world of high endeavor. Every graduate of a 
secondary school should have vivid associations to be evoked by 
the mention of the heroes, the demigods and the divinities of ancient 
times. Studies of these personages will help pupils to define their 
standards of ethics, and will enlarge their judgments. 

Surely the teacher of English should test his pupils in these 
subjects and should endeavor to add that illumination which comes 
from imaginative contemplation. Many a lesson can be taught 
through the example of Keats, whose brooding over the perfection 
of the Elgin marbles and whose reading of Chapman’s Homer 
revealed to him dim figures and Attic shapes invested with beauti- 
ful significances. If Chaucer and Spenser and Shakespeare and 
Milton found joy in re-creating these ancient folk, may not our 
young people find some measure of interest and enthusiasm for 
old conceptions of life? Vitality of imagination—the power of 
re-creation—is wonderfully stimulated by this sort of study, and 
no one will really question the value of the exercise of these 
powers. For general culture, for clear understanding of ideas, for 
the development of the appreciation of old faiths and symbolisms, 
our young Americans should be made “‘to touch the Happy Isles’”’ 
and see not only great Achilles but other shadows of immortal fame. 

The second point for consideration is this: Ought not students 
to have some knowledge about the authors of Greece and of Rome ? 
Suppose the list were limited to the following names: Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Plato, Theocritus, Vergil, Horace, 
and Ovid. It will be found that the average pupil cannot tell in 
what country each of these writers lived, nor what the nationality 
of each is. The most notable instance is Vergil. Evidently not 
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enough 1s done to make this poet a real personality to his readers. 
When college students take up the reading of Dante in connection 
with Milton or with Chaucer they are always perplexed by the 
presence of Vergil as a guide to the Italian poet, for they have little 
recognition of the fact that Vergil was well-nigh worshiped all the 
way down the Middle Ages. Furthermore, students are usually 
rather uncertain as to whether Vergil lived before or after Christ, 
yet if they knew the honor accorded to Vergil as a foreteller of 
Christ’s coming they would never forget the date. An hour 
spent in giving pupils the main facts about Vergil’s vogue in the 
Middle Ages, his position as a necromancer, and his fame as a poet 
would be a profitable investment. As regards the matter of his 
literary relationships, there are certain things that are absolutely 
indispensable if Milton, for instance, is to be read rightly. Vergil’s 
debt to Homer and his debt to Theocritus should be made clear. 
Too often, enthusiasts lead young people to think that Vergil knew 
no master, whereas he was the bland and genial imitator before he 
was the pattern for poets. 

As regards Vergil’s relation to Theocritus, surely something 
should be suggested to students of today, who know so little about 
the pastoral. Corydon and Thyrsis at their savory dinner arouse 
no envy and no interest among the sophisticated consumers of ice- 
cream soda, yet there have been, since the days of Theocritus and 
Vergil, innumerable readers who have felt deeply the appeal of 
these vivid and gracious pastorals. The beauty of association 
which Milton meant to evoke in ‘‘O Fountain Arethuse”’ was an 
echo of Sicilian song, suggestive of murmuring pines, of clear springs, 
and of warm, elemental feeling. Appreciation of the Golden Age 
should be, in some measure, the inheritance of English readers, 
and it is the teacher’s duty to reveal it. 

Turning to another quotation, consider what high-school pupils 
associate with this passage: 

Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 

Or the Tale of Troy divine. 
“*Thebes, etc.,’ subjects of Athenian tragedy,” is the annotation 
in a recent standard edition. Surely it is not only necessary but 
wise to spend several appointments on these lines, explaining to 
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pupils who the Greek dramatists were, which ones wrote on these 
subjects, what the motives of the tragedies were, concluding with 
some remarks on the structure and presentation of the Greek play, 
which caused it to be called 
gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall. 

The very hearts of Oedipus and of Antigone could be revealed to 
readers who are old enough to feel the power and mystery of these 
plays when made to read them even in translation. The tale of 
Troy, as Milton thought of it, was a story kept alive in various 
forms, dramatic and epic, all the way down the Middle Ages. 
Latin authors, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, Shakespeare 
had retold it from various points of view, and to Milton it was as 
commanding as the Arthur story is today. Without undue empha- 
sis upon names it would be possible for teachers to give their 
pupils some conception of the literary history alluded to in these 
lines. 

Ovid’s influence upon English literature needs no special com- 
ment, for his Metamorphoses was the sourcebook from which myths 
and legends were drawn during the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Our classical dictionaries derive a large part of their 
material from Ovid’s work. 

Horace, the writer of odes and of satires, should be something 
more than a name to these young people. How much of the satire 
in Steele, in Addison, and in Pope is the result of familiarity with 
Horace? How can the odes of Keats be studied unless pupils are 
taught something of the history of the ode and are led to see the 
relationships of Horatian, Pindaric, and irregular English odes? 

In the third place, students should be taught more definitely 
the importance of the Renaissance in England as a manifestation 
of classical influences. There can be no proper study of Shake- 
speare and of Milton without recognition of the profound effects of 
the Revival of Learning upon both of these poets. For example, 
classes studying A Midsummer-Night’s Dream lose half the signifi- 
cance of the play if they are not made aware of its relation to the 
great movement of that day—the rebirth of classical learning under 
conditions of great intellectual aspiration. Shakespeare’s response 
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to the stimulus of classicism is to be noted constantly. The set- 
ting is classical in intention; the chief characters, Theseus, Duke of 
Athens, Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, are survivors of classical 
story; allusions to Phebe, Cupid, Venus, Apollo, Daphne, and 
other pagan divinities are frequently met in the text, and the play 
of Pyramus and Thisbe is probably based upon Ovid’s version in 
The Metamorphoses. All these indications there are of Shake- 
speare’s concern with things classical, but, like a true child of the 
Renaissance, he mingled pagan with Christian, Greek with Eliza- 
bethan. Anachronisms are frequent, and for the young student 
there is most excellent training to be won in pointing out the 
instances where the imagination of Shakespeare combined manners 
and ideals that were at least two thousand years apart. Such aline 
as— 
For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

is an example of the fashion in which the poet disregarded time by 
making the classical priestess become a nun in a mediaeval cloister, 
where she was kept in bounds as if a falcon in a mediaeval mews. 
Another delightful illustration of the audacity of the Renaissance 
poet is his placing of the mythical Greek figure, Theseus, in juxta- 
position with Puck, a being associated with English folklore of 
Shakespeare’s own day. Finally, the humor of the play lies in the 
satire of the pompous pretense of artisans who sought to follow the 
fashion of classical revival, but, through blundering ignorance, did 
violence to themes of ‘‘noble note”’ and travestied devoted love. 

The case of Milton must come up once more. Normal boys and 
girls are frankly in revolt over L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas, 
and there are signs that these poems will vanish from the required 
reading. It seems a pity that such a fate should befall work which 
preserves great beauty, allied with defects which are due wholly 
to the influence of the Renaissance. The benefits to be gained 
by studying these poems cannot be overemphasized, yet through 
sheer bigotry teacher after teacher is surrendering to the demand 
for up-to-date literature. Teachers are seldom frank with their 
pupils when discussing Milton. There is no reason for keeping 
up the pretense that every word of Milton is fine and poetic. 
Much of the prejudice against him could be removed if teachers 
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would admit that Milton was eagerly following a literary fashion 
and made many mistakes in taste because of his devotion to the 
classical ideals of expression. Many a boy learns a distaste and 
a suspicion of literature through being taught that the invocations 
in Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso are beautiful pieces of art. 
A saner criticism will point out the imitativeness, the mixed figures, 
and the pedantic pompousness of such introductions to pieces of 
nature-description, and will explain how Milton betrayed his 
’prentice hand. If young people are set to distinguish the natural 
and sincere touches from the artificial in these works, a great deal 
can be accomplished toward forming a just standard of literary 
criticism. To show how a young poet’s native gift was hampered 
by convention is to stimulate a pupil’s power of judgment. Un- 
doubtedly there are too many classical allusions in these minor 
poems; a reader must have a rich background before he can appre- 
ciate the significance of many lines; but in spite of all their diffi- 
culties the poems are immortal character-sketches of two types of 
mind, and they are full of delicate perceptions expressed with the 
art of a Renaissance poet who loved nature and books. 

The Augustan Age in English literature is, of course, merely 
pseudo-classical, yet if The Rape of the Lock is on the list of sug- 
gested reading a teacher must point out the relations of this work 
to the classics, showing pupils the design of the mock epic, and 
initiating them into the matters of style and manner where the 
classical is travestied. A survey of Pope’s life must lead to 
emphatic assertions regarding his obligations to Horace and his 
boasted familiarity with Homer, whom he knew chiefly through 
French intermediaries. Pope and classicism, of a sort, are indi- 
visible. Gray’s Progress of Poesy is also on the list of reading, and 
no one can fathom the allusions in the first few stanzas without 
study regarding classical literature. 

What we seem to need is more active co-operation between 
teachers of English and teachers of the classics, a steady, unanimous 
effort to arouse in pupils imaginative appreciation and to compel 
them to memorize certain fundamental facts. We need better 
textbooks for study of masterpieces. The notes in most books are 
absurdly meager, vague, and mechanical when they treat of classical 
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subjects. We must have in schoolrooms more dictionaries, books 
of travel, photographs, and works of art to stimulate and direct 
the study of things classical, and we need, most assuredly, teachers 
of English who are aware of the great significance of classical 
influence in English literature, and who are constantly striving to 
show pupils how to read literature aright, with due appreciation 
of inheritances and influences. The boy who goes out into the 
noise and tumult of the world needs imaginative power to with- 
stand the materialism that will confront him everywhere. Ideal- 
ism—trelease from sordid things and companionship with beauty and 
truth—is surely to be found in English literature, and the evidence 
of English poets is most positively in favor of a knowledge of the 
antique world in which they found joy and inspiration. 
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\- It is admitted that most pupils of a certain age have a hesi- 
|- tating taste for classics in English. They show unmistakable 


symptoms of boredom when set to work on essays of Addison, 
Macaulay, or Emerson. I remember there was nothing in my own 
high-school days that used to inspire me with such a solemn desire 
to crawl away somewhere and eat worms as “ Burke’s Speech on 
Conciliation.”” The fact that I have since developed a dutiful 
respect for Mr. Burke, and now even enjoy teaching his “Speech,” 
is no indication of how I should have felt at the age of seventeen. 
The enthusiasm of the average healthy-minded youth reacts to this 
venerable classic as a thermometer responds to a Medicine Hat 
blizzard. And enthusiasm is too precious to be trifled with— 
when it is gone, all is lost. 

I have found that the secret of maintaining the greatest enthu- 
siasm in English is to be modern. It is easy to account for. Stu- 
dents do not often hear Dick Steel, Edmund Burke, Phillip Freneau, 
and James Russell Lowell discussed at home, or in social gatherings, 
by their elders. These names represent, for them, ghosts of the 
schoolroom. They are, however, familiar with the names of 
Rudyard Kipling, Percy MacKaye, Jacob Riis, Winston Churchill, 
John Burroughs, Miss Jane Addams. 

Several years ago our English department incorporated three 
special features for modernizing a course primarily of Ameri- 
can literature. They were not altogether original, but, prag- 
matically speaking, they have all worked, and I mention them with 
assurance to teachers who feel the need of new yeast in their 
pedagogical foment. 

To begin with, we used as a textbook once a week a magazine 
which recommended itself by its well-written and wholesome 
editorials. There is no doubt that a compactly phrased, meaty 
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editorial is an admirable model of concise writing for a young 
student to study, and he will follow its style with twice the eager- 
ness that he will a paragraph from Thoreau or Addison or the 
Old Testament. 

The interest developed in editorial reading was genuine. Wit- 
ness the confession of a youth who toiled lustily through many 
pages one semester: ‘‘ Magazine reading has been a great eye- 
opener for me this term. At first the stories were the only things 
I cared about. When I read the editorials I was at sea. At 
length I began to get acquainted with the ideas and topics dis- 
cussed repeatedly, and to read about political affairs understand- 
ingly. I now enjoy reading a magazine for the articles that deal 
with current events and spend but little time on the fiction.” 
Another student of eighteen wrote: ‘‘The study of the magazine 
is the best way I have ever encountered for creating an interest in 
questions of the day. I have tried to interest myself in editorials 
before, with but little success, as I found the articles I attempted 
to read filled with names of men, committees, bills, political phrases, 
and the like with which I was not familiar. But a few weeks of 
class instruction cleared these up, and now I take satisfaction in 
feeling that when I hear such terms as ‘pork-barrel’ and ‘insid- 
ious lobby’ used I not only know what is meant but I have opinions 
about them.” And here again: ‘Editorial reading has enlarged 
my vocabulary and has helped me especially in improving my 
composition by showing me how to say what I mean in direct, 
forceful words.” 

As can be seen from these excerpts from examination papers, 
a practical result was gained by getting the students actively 
interested in those questions of citizenship which would be testing 
their intellects in a few years. The response to this work, whether 
in form of oral recitation, written recitation, or debate, was hearty; 
indeed the closing bell never interrupted a class discussion with- 
out disappointing a dozen ambitious young wranglers who had not 
said all their say. 

Another form of modern literature introduced was contem- 
porary poetry. A text was secured from a New York publisher 
who edits annually a volume of the hundred best American poems 
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of the year. The recognition and use of this volume demonstrated 
to the pupils that American poetry did not end with Walt 
Whitman, or Sidney Lanier, or whomsoever the last-named 
writer in the average schooltext may be but is still being pro- 
duced today in various, virile forms. ‘‘The Voice of April” by 
Madison Cawein, ‘‘Caliban of the Coal Mines” by Louis Unter- 
meyer, ‘To a Thrush” by Thomas A. Daly are three in the 
volume used last year which, I recall, particularly pleased the stu- 
dents. ‘I didn’t know they were writing good poetry like that 
nowadays,” said one enthusiastic boy after reading ‘‘Second 
Avenue” by Orrick Johns. 

Then, too, using modern poetry as a point of departure for 
dipping back into the earlier American poets proved to be easier 
than studying these authors strictly in historical order. ‘Our 
new poetry book,” wrote one boy, “‘is one of the most interesting 
books I have ever read. It revealed to me a new side to poetry— 
I mean the general trend of modern verse toward expressing more 
and more our present day life.”’ 

Another said, “‘The greatest gain I have made in English this 
year is that I have learned to read, to understand, and to like 
poetry. Previously I never paid any attention to poetry; I read 
it only because it was compulsory. The poetry studied this year 
has been very interesting and realistic, especially that of the last 
two terms.” 

The third form of modernizing and making more effective the 
English instruction was the introduction of journalism into the 
composition work of the course. The school paper, a weekly pub- 
lication, was yielded to the English department and edited in turn 
by three sections to which the different classes were assigned. All 
flimsy, sentimental prattle and slang were ruled out. School 
activities were written up in brisk, newsy style, while editorials 
and special articles received particular encouragement and com- 
manded careful criticism prior to revision for publication. Whole- 
some humor was solicited and credited as composition if well done. 
As a list of contributors was printed in each issue, competition was 
keen, and each week developed a new constellation of amateur 
journalistic stars. 
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Dr. C. W. Eliot recently said, ‘Our schools must come to under- 
stand that in the future less consideration can be given in the 
curriculum to the three R’s and more to manners, patriotism, 
business behavior, and social duties.’’ Of course, literature has 
always mirrored the spirit of its age. Today, in America we are 
thinking great, new thoughts, and consequently producing a vig- 
orous, new literature. It seems sensible that we should get our 
students acquainted with this, as well as in sympathy with the 
new standards of thought and behavior they will encounter when 
they have let go the apron-strings of nurturing schools. 

If these things be true, a literature course today seems incom- 
plete unless it traces our traditions right down to the hour, dwell- 
ing upon them there with bold emphasis. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


OUTSIDE WORK FOR “IVANHOE” 


Our town has as yet only a small library, and as it takes some effort 
to go to the St. Louis libraries, few students have become habitual 
readers when they enter high school. This makes a book like Jvanhoe 
seem to them rather difficult, and when I first began to observe our 
first-year work, I realized that it is indeed a long distance from King 
Richard’s England to our brand-new industrial town. Lately I have 
taught Jvanhoe myself and have sometimes failed and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in making the connection between twelfth-century Yorkshire and 
the classes of 1916-18. I have found that several simple tasks, meant 
to overcome the feeling of remoteness with which the class begins, have 
succeeded beyond my hopes. In fact, I lately heard one backward boy 
tell another: “Say! that Jvanhoe’s sure some book.” 

My pupils have made maps of England, locating the Ivanhoe and 
Scott country. These same maps have been preserved and are now 
being used by many for junior and senior English courses. I decided to 
require maps of my first-year students after hearing from one of them, 
that “Rebecca was the daughter of a New York Jew, a good Christian 
in her own religion.’’ Our classes have not needed much review of the 
Robin Hood ballads, but have sometimes done a little work on them. 
They have both taken at dictation and learned the Scott hunting-song 
beginning: “‘Waken, lords and ladies gay,’”’ and are very fond of it. 
During last year thirty or more of them made pilgrimages to the St. 
Louis Art Museum to look at the lances and pieces of armor. But I 
think the task which has done the most to bring Ivanhoe’s lifetime 
nearer to them is a bit of notebook tabulation which they work out 
variously, and call by different names. One notebook which I have at 
hand calls it “Eight Old Men Whose Lives Bridge over from Ivanhoe’s 
Time to Ours.”’ Another says more briefly, “Eight Men Whose Lives 
Cover Seven Centuries.” These are not any particular historical charac- 
ters, but are conjured up by an easy effort of the freshman imagination. 
This year we date the birth of our “first old man” back to 1824, the 
second to 1734, and soon. The children fill in the life-periods of these 
men with considerable success, the boys bringing in all the possible wars 
in which each might have served, and the girls being more likely to 
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mention the friends whom he may have had. I have to take a hand in 
the seventh and eighth grades, though even here a stray reader of the 
Henty books sometimes makes a contribution. The children who have 
done this piece of work seem to make no very painful effort to find them- 
selves back in Ivanhoe’s day. However it may be in other places which 
have more connection with the past, I am sure that our fourteen-year- 
olds can comprehend eternity almost as clearly as a lapse of seven cen- 
turies; and therefore our “eight old men” help them over a real 
difficulty. 


Jutta DAVENPORT RANDALL 
GRANITE City, ILLINOIS 





THE FOLD 


Although seemingly a small detail, the folding of papers in English 
classes has important features that are seldom considered. The fetish 
of “paramount convenience to the instructor,”’ which teachers hold up, 
sometimes leads to permanent inconvenience. To say the least, the 
issue is often overemphasized. Many times also the paper-folding habit 
formed inside the schoolroom carries over into paper folding outside that 
results ridiculously. 

School papers everywhere all seem to be folded once through the 
center of the sheet from top to bottom. It is perhaps the height of 
impudence to suggest a different method. The method suggested is to 
fold once through the center of the sheet from side to side—to fold hori- 
zontally instead of perpendicularly, if that expression may be allowed. 

There are five reasons for this latter method. 

1. The greater convenience of the instructor.—The crosswise fold elimi- 
nates a large percentage of the eye strain which the theme reader expe- 
riences, by removing one of the causes of that strain. As the eye reads 
along the line of a lengthwise folded theme, the muscles of the eye must 
change its angle of vision in the middle of every line. No matter how 
flat the reader of a lengthwise-folded paper may place or hold it, the 
change of plane is ever present. It is an extra adjustment of the eye 
that is unnecessary. Itisawastemovement. To read from two planes 
of vision in each line, when one could as easily be obtained, is inefficient. 
On the other hand, the shift of vision to a new plane occurs but once, if 
at all, with a crosswise-folded paper. 

2. The correct literary fold.—As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the crosswise fold is the only method used or suggested by magazines 
and publishing houses. From what I am able to learn from books and 
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magazines on the business of writing, such is the fold, if a fold is correct 
at all. 

3. The correct business fold.—The crosswise fold is the first fold of a 
correctly folded business letter. It is the same one found in a great 
many legal papers and business forms. Envelopes are made with the 
crosswise fold in mind. 

4. The correct social fold.—Personally I do not know of a generally 
used social form that permits of the lengthwise fold. Envelopes used 
for social communication are also made for the crosswise fold. 

5. The habits of the child—If the above four things are correct, 
and I see no reason why they are not, why should the school teach 
the child to fold his papers for school work in a way which he must 
unlearn when he leaves school? Here is a challenge of the efficiency 


of the school. 
P. CaspAR HARVEY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Hays, KANSAS 


’TIS PLOTTED 


Many times I have sighed with discouragement over a set of stories 
—of unreal, improbable, silly, profitless stories—only to turn with 
delight to descriptions of discernment, natural narrations, argumenta- 
tive arguments, and entertainingly explanatory expositions. 

Why this difference? The tale should have elemental roots deep 
in the heart and mind of every child. Why does the suggestion of a story 
bring forth only midnight feasts at boarding school with discovery as 
the mainspring, exciting life of hero or heroine with fame as the reward 
of perilous adventure, or a maudlin ghostly escapade? The roots we 
are looking for are here even though deeply imbedded in the underbrush 
of cheap current literature and the overgrowth of passion and sentiment. 
For the deepest root after all is the innate love of the dramatic! 

Guidance is all that is needed, but such wise guidance! It should 
be always constructive, never destructive. Our criticism of some thing 
exciting, but otherwise worthless, brands us as prudish, unemotional, 
apart from real and vital life. Our appreciation of a natural story, full 
of character portrayal, of character development, of life and love, wins 
for our judgment the respect which we trust it deserves. 

The pupil’s sense of the dramatic then supplies him with the action of 
the embryo-story, but where is he to get the natural characters and the 
interweaving threads of character and incident which go to make up 
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a plot? From life, of course, you willsay. But the dramatic and inter- 
esting in life is not always apparent. For the first few stories, then, let 
the teacher supply these. Let her suggest material for a short story for 
one assignment or the working-out of a certain problem of thought or 
character growth to be continued through three chapters. Let the sug- 
gestion be suggestive merely; leave plenty of room for different indi- 
vidualities to express themselves; in a word, plant the seed and let the 
details branch forth as they will. It is wise, however, to supply the 
real plot motive; otherwise the forces do not balance each other. You 
will be surprised at the interesting results. 

For example: when I proposed that a story have one ruling or 
dominating character in a chapter which was to portray family life in 
a story the plot motive of which was to be an event which changed this 
character, I was interested to find the part taken by a selfish older sister 
in a moderately well-off family, by an invalid daughter in a rich family, 
by an unreasonable step-mother in a poor family, and so on; the varia- 
tions were limited only by the number in the class. The action of the 
stories and the reactions of the characters were well thought out in every 
case. 

The next step is to a plot of the pupil’s own making; and the step 
is happily taken, for confidence is gained. 

MarRIOn S. COLE 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 

















EDITORIAL 


The Committee on the Articulation of English in the Elementary 
School with English in the High School, as all readers of the Journal 
will remember, urged the appointment of a supervisor 
of English in all towns of considerable size. Investi- 
gation showed that such officers had proved efficient 
in co-ordinating and directing the activities of the teachers of 
different grades so as to prevent waste of time, and fumbling. 
This was to be expected. If a supervisior of German, for example, 
can justify his office, there is no apparent reason why a super- 
visor of English should not do so. It is of more than passing 
interest, therefore, that a number of cities have recently added 
such an agent to their educational force. No doubt the action 
will become general now that the example has been set. 


Supervisors of 
English 


In answer to inquiries it is proper to state that the Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of College Teachers of English has 
arranged to prosecute its investigation through 
the Bureau of Education at Washington. Question 
sheets will be sent to all colleges and the resulis 
of the inquiries will be published in a bulletin of the Bureau. The 
members of the committee are as follows: Chester N. Greenough, 
Harvard University; Ashley H. Thorndike, Columbia University; 
John H. Cox, University of West Virginia; Fred N. Scott, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; John M. Clapp, Lake Forest College; Samuel C. 
Earle, Tufts College; John M. Manly, University of Chicago; 
James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College. The last named is 
chairman of the committee. 


The College 
Committee 


The article by Mr. Rounds in the last number of the Journal 
deserves careful reading. The normal schools have been, for the 


most part, professional only in the training depart- 
English in the 


Normal Schoo! ™t, while in the department of English, for example, 


ordinary academic courses have been given. The 
authorities have been slow to recognize that the normal-school 
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teacher of English has a peculiar task and hence they draw 
recruits mainly from the ranks of the teachers in high schools who 
have given little or no attention to elementary education. This 
is shortsighted. ‘The English course in the normal school, and 
in the college of education in the university as well, must perform 
a double service. It must train the individual and at the same 
time orient him in educational processes. How this is done in 
some of the more enterprising institutions will be set forth in 
certain articles to appear in the English Journal during 1915. 


So long as poor teaching is common in any part of our American 
system of public education poor teaching will be found in all parts. 
There is no escape from the vicious circle. Tradition 
asserts itself and ultimately curses the youngster in the 
remotest parts. For this reason there is much en- 
couragement in the live professional interest now manifest in 
college circles. Not that the half-truth so often reiterated, that 
he who knows the facts of a subject can teach it, is no longer pro- 
claimed. There are still a multitude who love their way because, 
although a poor thing, it is their own. But the rising tide of 
experiment and discussion in the field of college English bids fair 
to sweep all along with it. When we learn what to teach and how 
to teach it in the college course, the problem of getting efficient 
workers for the grades below will be in the way of solution. Here 
also example is stronger than precept. 


Preparation of 
Teachers 



































NEWS AND NOTES 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SYLLABUS 


The publication of the first preliminary report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of High-School English by the Bureau of 
Education at Washington has aroused widespread interest. Numer- 
ous inquiries are being received as to the completion of the work. It 
may be stated with confidence that the final report will appear before the 
close of the present school year. The committee now numbers thirty 
and is divided into eight subcommittees, some of which have already 
completed their work. 

The complete report will include a historical account, a statement of 
the modern point of view, the definite aims of English teaching, a descrip- 
tion of the activities which are profitable, a series of projects in compo- 
sition, a list of literary selections with values and appropriate methods, 
a discussion of home reading, a discussion of the place of spelling, gram- 
mar, and literary history and their relation to composition and literary 
study, a few typical high-school courses in English adapted to given 
communities, a number of sections devoted to equipment, economy of 
time, proper organization of classes, preparation of teachers, etc., and 
finally a classified and annotated bibliography. All these topics relate 
to the work of six years, beginning with the seventh grade of the ele- 
mentary school. In the second preliminary report of the committee, 
which was presented at St. Paul, Minnesota, in July last, appeared a 
trial statement of attainment in English at the end of the sixth school 
year. This is reproduced below. Criticism of it will be welcomed. 





ATTAINMENT IN ENGLISH AT THE END OF THE SIXTH 
SCHOOL YEAR 

The Joint Committee on High-School English has assumed from the 
beginning that, in the near future, secondary education in the United 
States will begin with the seventh school year. Hence, in seeking to 
provide for proper articulation between elementary and secondary work 
in English, the committee has found it desirable to inquire as to what 
sort of foundation in English can be laid in the first six grades. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, however, that the committee does 
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not assume the right or the wisdom to set up standards of admission to 
the high school. The painful history of the college-entrance requirements 
and the equally painful history of the overloading of the elementary 
course of study by the well-meaning college specialists on the Committee 
of Ten and its subsidiary committees provide a sufficient warning. 
Such statements of attainment as the present committee will venture 
to make will be drawn from the actual experience of elementary prin- 
cipals and teachers and will be found modest enough. Indeed, what is 
most needed is not a theoretical raising of standards but a sorting-out 
of essentials and more generally efficient methods of securing a mastery 
of them. 

It is important to bear in mind that there are two distinct aspects 
of the process of education. The first is purposeful activity, resulting 
in habit, and the second is interpretation of experience, resulting in 
knowledge. Both should have a place in the elementary school, but 
unquestionably the first should receive chief emphasis there. Children 
learn by doing rather than by the more formal rationalizing processes. 
Indeed, the chief distinction between the education of children under 
twelve and those above that age is to be found in the fact that with the 
seventh grade may be said to begin the really systematic ordering of 
the facts of experience into scientific knowledge. 

It follows that a statement of attainment for the elementary period 
should be mainly in terms of habits, of ability to do, rather than in terms 
of facts and principles which the children should be expected to state. 
Granting that the unity of consciousness prevents any actual separation 
of doing and knowing, one may nevertheless hold that there is great 
advantage in measuring achievement in terms of the former. After 
all the only sufficient test of ability is the meeting and mastering of real 
conditions, and teachers need constantly to be on their guard lest they 
mistake a certain facility in professing the forms of knowledge for actual 
initiative and control. 

With these principles in mind we may now attempt to state in out- 
line what normal children may be expected to do when they have 
reached the close of the sixth grade: 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, either in speech or in 
writing, ideas which are entirely familiar to them. 

2. To avoid, both in speech and in writing, gross incorrectness of 
grammar. 

3- To write and mail a letter, using a form acceptable for general 
purposes. 
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4. To spell the vocabulary which they commonly write and to make 
sure of new or doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one reading to reproduce the substance 
of a simple story, news item, or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligibly news items from the school 
paper, lessons from the textbooks being used, or literature of such diffi- 
culty as “The Ride of Paul Revere” or Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

7. To quote accurately and understandingly several short poems 
such as Bennet’s “The Flag Goes By” and Emerson’s ‘‘The Mountain 
and the Squirrel.’ 

Everyone will understand that such an outline is in no sense to be 
regarded as a course of study in English, nor as a complete summary of 
all that children should and do gain from the study of reading and com- 
position. The more fundamental and far-reaching results, which can 
be expressed only in terms of character, are here only implied. They 
come, moreover, if they come at all, from the entire life of the school, 
not from a single study. Nevertheless, teachers of experience will see 
at a glance that it will require a well-organized and efficiently admin- 
istered course to establish, not merely in the exceptional child, but in 
all normal children, the habits set forth in the seven items mentioned 
above. For the true test of such habits is that they assert themselves 
regularly, not merely under the special conditions of a school examination. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Association of High-School Teachers of English of New York 
City issued in September an eighteen-page leaflet containing abstracts of 
reports submitted by its committees during the school year of 1913-14. 
These abstracts are very interesting and suggestive. 

The first shows that technical grammar receives the lion’s share of 
the time for English in the seventh and eighth grades but that it is not 
as a rule closely related to training in expression. An immediate reform 
is urged. 

The second embodies an investigation into the relations of grammar- 
school and high-school composition work. It is recommended that a 
minimum requirement in composition be made of grammar-school 
pupils on entering high schools. This should include sentence recog- 
nition, simple paragraph recognition, letter form, fundamental spelling 
rules, ability to choose and narrow a composition subject, ability to 
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apply a knowledge of grammar to composition, and mastery of the 
common English idiom. It is also urged that grammar schools place 
more stress upon applied grammar, spontaneous written expression, 
composition based upon experience, paragraphs and sentences as com- 
plete units of thought in both oral and written expression, spelling by 
means of word-study and the compilation of spelling-lists, and literature 
as literature rather than literature as a source of composition work. 

The third is a study of program work. This includes assembly 
programs, public-speaking contests, presentation of plays, etc. The 
committee favors making an effort to secure recognition of such work 
as a part of the teacher’s regular daily task but opposes using programs 
as a means of inciting pupils to good behavior and effective study. The 
committee thinks choice of material a very important problem and 
makes detailed suggestions as to the guidance of pupils in that par- 
ticular. The report closes with several definite recommendations as 
to means of exchanging ideas among schools, controlling inter-school 
contests, and the like. 

The fourth, based upon a series of investigations, deals also with 
the articulation of grammar school and high school. The grades in 
high-school composition show that the time consumed in the study of 
grammar in the seventh and eighth grades was probably in large part 
wasted. The committee believes standardization of essentials necessary 
and pleads for better co-operation of other departments with the Eng- 
lish department. It believes there should be more freedom to adapt 
the course of study to local conditions. 

The fifth is devoted to oral English, showing its importance and 
pleading for a large place for it in the schools. It should be required of 
all students, attention should be paid to speech defects, and actual study 
of the subject, with appropriate credits, should be provided for. The 
syllabus prepared by the elocution teachers of the city is recommended 
for use. 

The sixth attempts to show how the preparatory work of the high 
school can be brought into effective relation with the professional work 
of the training school. This is to be accomplished by bringing the 
high-school pupil to a more vivid consciousness of the purpose and 
method of composition and grammar as organized forms of experience. 
Textbooks in both subjects should be used in the later high-school years. 
There should be more emphasis on the study of words and upon defi- 
nition and classification. The greatest need, however, is for attention 
to the speech of the individual. 
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The seventh and last abstract sums up the report of the Committee 
on Ethics in Literature. Moral training through literature must come 
indirectly, not didactically. Hence the important thing is to choose the 
best books and to teach these for their human interest. The pupil 
should be encouraged to interpret what he reads in the light of his own 
experience. Outside reading should be directed to books and maga- 
zines likely to cultivate high ideals of patriotism and civic responsibility. 
A trial list of books for this and other similar purposes is appended. 

The secretary-treasurer of the New York Association of Teachers 
of English is Harvey L. Bagenstose, 298 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, to 
whom correspondence concerning these excellent reports may be directed. 


INDIANA 


Because the time of meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
coincided with that of the English Teachers’ Association, the latter body 
held a joint session with the high-school section of the State Teachers’ 
Association on October 29. There were morning and afternoon sessions, 
with a dinner at six o’clock. The speaker for the English teachers was 
Professor James F. Hosic, secretary of the National Council, and for the 
high-school section, Principal W. D. Lewis of the William Penn High 
School of Philadelphia. The audience numbered about twelve hundred. 

Mr. Hosic’s morning topic was “‘The Separation of the Teaching of 
Composition and the Teaching of Literature.’”’ He pointed out that 
there is considerable confusion as to what the real meaning of separation 
of composition and literature is. He said that it does not mean that 
composition should be separated from literature, but that a time should 
be set aside when reading, writing, and talking for everyday uses may 
be carried on, while at other times appreciation of literature should be 
the aim. In the country at large, the English courses in the high schools 
are on a preparatory-school basis, but the demand of today is that the 
student should be brought into situations that are real to him so that 
he may know how to speak and write for present-day uses. He needs 
present-day models of good writing rather than models taken from 
famous authors of the past who are acknowledged to have been born 
with genius. Another good point that Mr. Hosic made was that the 
high-school age is not the time for a minute study of literature, and that 
the purpose of the high-school course should not be to have the student 
letter-perfect in all the details of the piece of literature put before him. 

In the afternoon Mr. Hosic discussed in a general way the minimum 
essentials in English in the high school and in the grades. In this 
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discussion he again brought out very clearly the modern point of view 
in regard to the teaching of English. 

The first business of a teacher is to assign lessons and develop topics, 
and then use the textbook more as a laboratory manual and not as 
an encyclopedia. The community, he said, demands that the schools 
prepare young people for life. To be prepared for life, according to 
Mr. Hosic, a student must have culture, efficiency, and the will to serve. 
By service is meant making a living and thus rendering a service not 
only to society but to one’s self, supporting those who are immediately 
dependent on him, helping those about him to support others, and work- 
ing to improve the industrial, political, and social conditions of the 
community and the nation. 

At the close of this address, a number of questions were asked and 
answered. 

In his address Mr. Lewis pointed out how the administration of a 
school should have a social aim and that in order to give such a trend 
to his school, the principal must have an opportunity to have a wide 
vision and to study the community and the relation of the school to it. 
In the afternoon, in answer to questions, Mr. Lewis explained some of 
the admirable features in the organization of his high school to give the 
pupils genuine education through activities in social situations that the 
school affords. 

Eighty-one persons gathered at the banquet, where the speakers were 
Mr. Lewis, Dr. R. E. Kelly, president of Earlham College, who spoke on 
“Teaching the Bible in Public Schools,”’ and Professor Frank Aydelotte, 
of Indiana University, who spoke on “Oxford and the Rhodes Scholars.” 
Mr. Aydelotte made the interesting point that these scholarships, to the 
student worth $1,500 a year for three years, are going begging in some 
states because boys in the high schools do not know of the particulars 
of this fine opportunity of securing a unique educational experience. 
The United States needs to send strong representatives to Oxford, and 
the high schools really have a duty to perform in giving proper publicity 
to these scholarships. 

The officers elected for the year are: president, E. H. Kemper 
McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; vice- 
president, Miss Elizabeth Williams, Richmond; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Helen R. Lang, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

E. H. K. McC. 
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MICHIGAN 

The president of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association this year 
was Mrs. Henry Hulst, of Grand Rapids. True to her chief interest, 
Mrs. Hulst revived the English section and appointed Professor John 
R. Brumm, of the State University, chairman. The speakers on October 
30 were Miss Alma Blount, of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti, 
Professor Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College, and Professor Fred 
N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, Miss Blount criticized the 
Joint Report on Grammatical Nomenclature; Professor Hosic outlined 
the reorganization of the high-school course, and Professor Scott ana- 
lyzed the value of poetry in a commercial age. 

After the program the desirability of organizing a branch of the 
National Council of Teachers of English was presented by Mrs. Hulst, 
who declined, however, to be considered a candidate for president. 
The choice then fell upon Professor Brumm. Mrs. G. B. Scott, of 
Grand Rapids, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


WISCONSIN 

As usual the Wisconsin Association met on November 5 in con- 
nection with the State Teachers’ Association. The chief speakers were 
Professor J. V. Denney, of Ohio State University, and Miss May C. 
Bumby, Supervisor of English in Racine. Both discussed the problem 
of articulating the English work of the high school with that of the 
grades through the medium of a supervisor. This topic grows in 
importance with the increase in the number of such officers. 

The society feels the loss of Harry K. Bassett, who has left his posi- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin to join the forces in charge of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. It is expected that he will remain in the 
West. 

NEBRASKA 

Now comes Nebraska also. For many years the Nebraska teachers 
of English have maintained a section of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Recently a number of leading spirits have come to feel that Nebraska 
should do her part in the national movement. At the meeting in 
Omaha, November 5, steps were taken to bring this about. A branch 
of the National Council was organized and arrangements made to send 
a delegate to the Chicago meeting. 

The officers of the Nebraska association are: president, George E. 
Martin, State Normal School, Kearney; secretary-treasurer, Estelle R. 
Morrison, high school, Fairbury. 
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CHICAGO 
The principal address at the October meeting of the Chicago English 
Club was by Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College, who 
spoke at length concerning his impressions of the Stratford Conference. 


ILLINOIS 


In Illinois the English teachers down state find it convenient to 
gather at the time of the annual conference of high schools with the 
State University. This occurred on November 20. The topics and 
speakers were as follows: “Progress during the Past Year,’’ John M. 
Crowe, University High School, Chicago; ‘‘The Training of Teachers,” 
Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois, and Miss Ruth Moore, Blooming- 
ton; “The Oral Interpretation of Literature,” John M. Clapp, Lake 
Forest College; ‘Standards for Composition Work,’ P. M. Watson, 
Chrisman; “The Teaching of the History of Literature,’ Lora M. 
Henion, Pontiac, and Kathleen Roberts, Urbana. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The North Dakota Association of English Teachers met in Bismarck, 
North Dakota, on Friday, October 23. Following is the program: 
“The Aim of High-School English in North Dakota,”’ Mrs. Ellen Money, 
Bismarck; “Grammar as a Tool,’ Miss Eda D. Flagg, Devil’s Lake; 
“On What Words Should Students Be Drilled in Spelling ?”’ Miss Julia 
McDonough, Minot; Report of Committees: Course of Study, Vernon P. 
Squires, University; Schedule of High-School Teachers, A. E. Minard, 
Agricultural College; Elementary-School English, Miss Beatrice Olson, 
Ellendale. 

Miss Edna Twamley, instructor in methods of teaching English 
at the State University, was elected president for the coming year, and 
Miss Blanche L. True, of Fargo College, secretary-treasurer. 

This meeting was of especial interest inasmuch as the state board of 
education contemplates a thorough revision of the English work in the 
high schools of the state and a committee composed of members of the 
English Teachers’ Association has been appointed to make the revision. 
The plans for revision include the separation of the work in literature 
from that in composition and a greater intensification in all lines than 
has been possible heretofore. It is hoped to utilize the work of the 
National Committee at present engaged on the problem of re-organizing 
the English work, and thus make the high-school course in our state as 
practical and inspirational as possible. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Conducted by Etvrra D. CABELL, Chicago Normal College 


Two SuByEcTts KNOWN AS ENGLISH 

The English Leaflet, published monthly by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, contains in the November number a 
“Letter to a High-School Teacher of English”? from David Snedden, 
State Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, in which an 
out-and-out separation of English literature and “formal English’’ is 
advocated. Not only are these subjects to the author’s mind essentially 
different; they are in ends proposed, in means and methods of pro- 
cedure, mutually antipathetic. Under “formal English” are grouped: 
(1) effective listening to English spoken or read, (2) silent reading, (3) 
oral reading, (4) oral communication in its several phases, and (5) written 
expression. Certain of these activities have not yet a developed tech- 
nique, certain others have a technique in some sort peculiarly their own 
with very little “carry-over” quality; yet all are united by their common 
end—effective use of the vernacular as a tool, the training of “certain 
clearly recognizable powers of doing’”—and by the same sign are con- 
trasted with the study of literature, which should produce ability “to 
discriminate, choose, appreciate, and in the broad sense utilize.” <A 
teacher qualified to teach the one type would not probably be qualified, 
the writer thinks, to teach the other. While good literature may be 
part of the material of certain of the studies classed as formal, the same 
selections should never be used in a class for the two ends. Sharp dis- 
crimination should also be maintained between material which others 
have organized and that which comes from the student’s own experience 
and which he must organize. Literature is considered by the writer the 


, 


most important single agency available for promoting growth in culture. 
He would interpret the term to mean all good reading matter not specifi- 
cally devoted to technical ends. As to the method of teaching literature, 
he suggests a possibility that the present form of class organization is 
not favorable to a really effective handling of the subject. Certain 
practicable variations from the conventional plan are mentioned, among 
them a division of the teacher’s time between supervision of the reading 
of pupils, arranged in smaller groups than would ordinarily constitute 
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a class, and occasional lectures to these groups, brought together as a 
unit considerably larger than an ordinary class. College-entrance 
examinations in literature are characterized as absurd, and the equip- 
ment of all but a very few teachers of English as entirely inadequate. 
It is observed that teachers of the high school take very small part in the 
reading and reviewing of new books and magazines or in the constructive 
study of literature which is carried on in every American community 
by small groups of cultivated people. They should be prominent par- 
ticipants in such study and should be able to exert a definite influence 
upon the character of books acquired by the public libraries and in this 
way and other ways be foremost in determining and elevating the lit- 
erary taste of the community. 


Wuy TEACHERS REQUIRE LIBRARY TRAINING 


In the November issue of Education appears also an article by Irene 
Warren, entitled ‘Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries.”” Her 
plea for the introduction of library courses, given by a trained librarian, 
into all institutions having to do with the training of teachers, is based 
on the proposition that the proper outcome of good teaching is not so 
much the accumulation by the student of any very considerable mass 
of information as the acquisition of knowledge of how to get information 
as it is needed—knowledge of the working methods of any given subject 
and the tools at hand for investigation of it. The helplessness of 
untrained persons before the complexities of the modern library is made 
as clear as are the immense resources now offered to students of all 
classes by library science and the economy in being able to use them. 
The library, says the writer, should be in actual fact as well as in theory 
the center of the education scheme. A training school which has any 
considerable number of books absolutely requires the services of a trained 
librarian, if these books are to constitute, in any sense, a library; for 
a library is no mere collection of books but “a collection of books organ- 
ized for working purposes.” Where it is not possible to have a trained 
librarian in charge, a teacher should be assigned to library work and 
given some special training. 


PLEA FOR THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


The need of knowing the literatures of other peoples than one’s own 
is the subject of an article, ‘The Comparative Study of Literatures,” 
by P. Seshadri in the Educational Review of Madras, India (September). 
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From the provincial self-sufficiency of Macaulay and our contemporary 
poet, William Watson, the writer passes to the respect shown to foreign 
literatures, even when marred by the disadvantageous garb of an 
English translation, by such men as Matthew Arnold and Frederic 
Harrison. One evidence of a rising tide of interest today in the art of 
other nations is given, he points out, by the appearance of such text- 
books as Moulton’s World Literature. The chief reasons adduced for 
pressing this interest home are, first, the consideration that no one 
literature contains all the elements of genius of which the race is capable 
but each has its peculiar contribution to make; secondly, that appre- 
ciation of particular periods of literary history is incomplete without 
knowledge of the literatures which have exerted influence upon them; 
thirdly, that research into the sources of any literary form, such as the 
fable or the romance, is impossible without such knowledge. The 
writer concludes with an urgent statement of the need that advanced 
students of literature in his own country should have acquaintance with 
the riches of Sanskrit literature. 


ENGLISH IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


In a paper read before the Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention in Atlantic City and published in the Catholic Educational 
Review for November, Brother Julian, C.F.X., accounts for the peculiar 
emphasis given in Catholic high schools to the study of English and 
indicates certain directions in which it should increase. Viewed from 
either a secular or a religious standpoint, education has but one end, 
he affirms—the development of mental activity; and practice in careful 
speaking and writing, reinforced by “practical syntax,” is pre-eminently 
helpful to this end. The study of literature is considered especially as 
it contributes to the training of children belonging to the Catholic faith. 
While works of Catholic authorship are not to be considered the only 
wholesome reading for these children, special stress should be laid upon 
them; with Shakspere, Tennyson, the New Testament, should go 
Thomas 4 Kempis, the Acts of the Martyrs, the poems of Father Faber, 
the material of Catholic journals and periodicals. 


How To FicHt THE MOVING PICTURE 
Miss Cora Mell Patten, writing in the Public Speaking Review for 
October, reaffirms her faith in the socializing influence of the drama and 
expresses the belief that, properly guided, amateur dramatic effort in 
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school and church, home and community may stem the pernicious 
influence of the cheap commercial theater and the “movies.”’ In small 
communities several good plays presented by such dramatic companies 
would be, she thinks, more satisfactory than the one-night stand of a 
company of professional actors. Each community should have its 
dramatic director, each school and social center its dramatic coach. 
For the celebration of home anniversaries the dramatizing of bits of 
family history is suggested. Commendable as is the work of the Drama 
League, of the National Pageant Association, of the League of Cities, 
of “Little Theaters,” the drama of the future, she thinks, depends more 
intimately upon individual workers. 





Wuat REMEDy ? 


W. H. Hand, writing in the Georgia High School Quarterly, voices 
in a brief article entitled ‘‘ Unsatisfactory English”? some of the com- 
plaints heard among teachers of English and from the public. With- 
out attempting to decide the problems of grammar, literature, and 
composition teaching which he passes in review, he commits himself 
to the opinion that considering the total time given to English in the 
schools the results seem lamentably meager and, further, to the suspi- 
cion that present courses for high-school boys and girls are too ambi- 
tious and that much of the teaching is “vague, indefinite, and hazy.” 


THE CONTENT OF COMPOSITION COURSES 


An article under this title by C. S. Duncan in the November issue of 
Education attacks, one by one, prevalent ways of organizing courses in 
composition, exposing the futility of more or less pretentious endeavors 
to “cover the ground” before agreement has been reached as to the 
nature of the ground to be covered. If the content of a course in com- 
position is not, as it has sometimes been taken to be, simply the number 
of themes prescribed in the course, what is it? Does the course in 
composition cover a definite field of knowledge that may be staked off 
from that covered by other subjects? Analysis of the contents of text- 
books in composition discloses a heterogeneous mixture of bits drawn 
from the domains of psychology, logic, aesthetics, grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, literature, with appended lists of topics suggested for theme 
assignments. Several of these lists from well-known texts are given, 
and the question asked as to whether the amorphous mass of material 
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drawn upon by them constitutes the content of the composition course 
which uses them. Of course not, says the writer, unless the teacher is 
to be an expert in every domain adventured upon by the spirit of man. 
Neither is it a sum of literary devices—a point of view sure to eventuate, 
in application, in “that much-to-be-despised thing, the manufactured 
theme.”’ The truth is seen to be that composition, like sociology, must 
find a consistent point of view for handling the substance of other 
courses, and that this point of view is the “turning to the account of 
self-expression and of thinking the modicum of truth and the fragments 
of experience which students possess.”” The real content of the course is 
at any moment the theme which is in process of discussion. The wise 
teacher will keep down the topics assigned for themes to those with 
which he is reasonably at home; and if these should prove to be not of a 
sort to inspire his students, he must make over his interests to meet 
the occasion “by study and thought”’; he must know, and know enthusi- 
astically, the subject-matter upon which he asks his pupils to write. 
He must think well if he is to inspire others to think. He must “realize 
that the telling of the truth with simplicity and clearness and accuracy 
is better far as mental discipline and as a training in English than many 
vain imaginings and insipid concoctions of commonplaces.” 





‘MOTIVATION’? IN ENGLISH 


Under the title “Classroom Methods and Devices” in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal for November appear two articles of interest 
to the teacher of English. Mr. C. R. Stone contributes his plan of 
imparting vitality and point to the deadly reading lesson of the grades. 
Miss Katharine M. Stilwell shows the character and value of work in 
a school print-shop. 


TESTS IN READING FOR NORMAL AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


In the November issue of the Elementary School Journal appears 
also the first of a series of articles on “School Subjects as Material for 
Tests of Mental Ability,” by Clara Schmitt. The tests described were 
in reading. Several hundred children were examined—normal children 
of the first five grades and children between the ages of ten and sixteen 
classed as defective. 











REVIEWS 
THE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION PROBLEM 


The problem of required English composition in college seems to be 
almost as far from solution as ever. Even the far-famed Harvard 
theme course has been called in question, and echoes of discontent are 
audible on all sides. The publication of a pamphlet on the subject by 
Mr. Frank Cady, assistant professor of English in Middlebury College, 
is, therefore, timely.' 

Mr. Cady presents an analysis of “The Freshman Composition 
Problem” and follows this with an outline of “A Freshman Course in 
English,”’ which is an account of the work carried on in his college last 
year. His main contention is that “we have been attempting to do 
directly a thing which can be only indirectly done. .... We have 
considered, for four or five years of the pupil’s life, the clothing of his 
thought, with no proper attention to the thought which was to be 
clothed.” The difficulty appears to be, then, in the high school, and 
in the grades below mayhap, not primarily in the college itself. 

This is, of course, an attitude familiar to readers of the Nation and 
Mr. Lounsbury, and perfectly natural to a good Oxonian like Mr. Cady. 
It does not, however, take all the facts into account. If high-school 
teachers of English have been guilty of formality, it has been due, in 
part at least, to the experience they had in college; in part also, no 
doubt, to the college-entrance examinations. However, our author 
couples school and college together in his indictment, and in this he is 
perfectly right. Freshman English is but a continuation of the course 
begun in the high school. The boy is a year older but not ready for a 
course of lectures on the theory of English composition. The college 
instructor must actually teach. 

With Mr. Cady’s contention that the chief problem of composition 
is to train pupils to think, the writer of this review is entirely in sym- 
pathy. Putting words on paper is but the last stage of a complex and 
somewhat lengthy process. Composition must, to a large extent, pre- 
cede the act of writing. He is wrong, however, in supposing that the 
case is different in the elementary school from what it is in high school 

tA Freshman Course in English. By Frank W. Cady. Middlebury College Bul- 
letin, Middlebury, Vt., September, 1914. 
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and college. Children as well as adults can be made so conscious of 
technique as to be prevented from expressing themselves at all. 

Nor can we agree that the sole dependence for stirring up thought 
shall be selections by good writers—Mr. Cady says “literature,” but 
uses Tyndall on Glacier Ice as an illustration. It is precisely because 
the schools have been depending upon books for both subject-matter and 
stimulus in the composition work that college men and women can make 
nothing out of their own experience. Studying models in order to gain 
a first-hand knowledge of the best technique is, of course, quite another 
matter. 

With these reservations made, it is a pleasure to commend Mr. Cady’s 
little book. It ought to have a wide reading. The substitution of a 
laboratory course, with individual instruction throughout, for the usual 
lectures, themes, quizzes, conferences, and examinations is a challenge 
that provokes inquiry. The emphasis upon definite problems which 
each pupil must work out for himself seems consistent with the conten- 
tion that clear thinking should be the fundamental aim in composition 
teaching. Even though it should turn out that the true correlation is 
between speaking and writing rather than between reading and writing, 
still reading is necessary to growth in either of these, and Mr. Cady’s 
definite plan may suggest to others new and more effective ways of 
directing the sort of reading which is of the most immediate benefit 


to those who are learning the art of expression. 
J. F. H. 
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